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BEACH THEATRE and 
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West Falmouth, Mass. 
Now enrolling for the 1935 season 
of ten weeks, starting June 24th 
STUDENT GROUP, under the direction of Hilda 
Spong, noted English actress. 


| 

| 

PROFESSIONAL STOCK COMPANY, under |] | 
direction of Robert Ross and Otis Chatfield- 
Taylor, will include Margalo Gillmore, Earle 
Larimore and Richard Whorf. Proficient students 
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THE WORLD AND THE THEATRE 


OPERA IN PHILADELPHIA, 
CLEVELAND AND NEW YORK— 
HOPE FOR SUNDAY PLAYS? 


_— Philadelphia Orchestra has ca- 
pitulated to Leopold Stokowski, who 
will, it is reliably reported, resume the 
office of permanent conductor next fall. 
The importance of this news to the 
world of the theatre will be clear to any- 
one who has followed Stokowski’s crea- 
tive interest in stage performances that 
united music and drama, music and the 
dance. New York in turn capitulates to 
Philadelphia, and every performance of 
opera in the Philadelphia season under 
the direction of Dr. Herbert Graf finds 
its full quota of New York visitors. In its 
own stronghold, the Metropolitan Opera 
House, New York has this month also 
temporarily capitulated to Cleveland for 
a performance by the Cleveland Orches- 
tra Association, under Arthur Rodzinski, 
of the Soviet Opera — Lady Macbeth of 
Mzensk, with music by Shostakovitch. A 
magazine that lacks the space and the 
opportunity to review regularly the per- 
formances of the Metropolitan Opera 
Association must not undertake a critical 
review of the Shostakovitch work. But 
there are two things that should be said. 
First, that Lady Macbeth of Mazensk, 




















A Clown. One of the sketches for Boris 
Aronson’s series of circus drawings. 


SALZBURG announces a program 
of ten operas for its Festival, which 
starts July 27 and continues until 
September 1. Toscanini will conduct 
Beethoven’s Fidelio and Verdi’s 
Falstaff. Bruno Walter will lead 
Mozart’s Don Giovanni, Tristan, and 
Gluck’s Iphigenie in Tauris, the last 
an addition to the Festival lists. 
Perhaps because the announcement 
was made before the recent contre- 
temps in Berlin musical circles, 
which stretched across to Vienna, 
Clemens Krauss is still down on the 
program as director of Mozart’s 
Cosi fan Tutte and Marriage of 
Figaro as well as of three Strauss 
works: Der Rosenkavalier, The Wo- 
man Without a Shadow and Elektra. 
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HERMANN ROEBBELING, Di- 
rector of the Vienna Burgtheater, 
has made a stirring appeal for the 
foundation of a League of Nations 
Theatre, to play the most inspiring 
plays of the most inspiring play- 
wrights of all nations for the public 
of the world. For his own cycle of 
representative plays that he calls 
‘Voices of the Nations’, Roebbeling 
has picked John Drinkwater’s 4éra- 
ham Lincoln, Maxwell Anderson’s 
Elizabeth the Queen, Grillparzer’s 
Ein Bruderzwist in Habsburg (for the 
Austrian choice), Gerhart Haupt- 
mann’s Florian Geyer for the Ger- 
man, Rostand’s Cyrano de Bergerac 
for the French, Emmerick Madach’s 
Tragedy of Man for the Hungarian, 
The Burgomaster of Zurich, by Her- 
mann Schell, for the Swiss. Werner 
Kraus will be Julius Caesar in the 
spring premiere of Mussolini’s and 
Forzano’s Giulio Caesare, which will 
represent Italy in the Burgtheater’s 
international series of plays. 
® 


THE DIRECTORS of the Popular 
Opera in Vienna are trying to follow, 
with musical works, the example of 
the Burgtheater in drama. They 
make their first choices for an in- 
ternational program include: Gustav 
Charpentier’s Louise; The Brothers 
Karamazov (after Dostoievsky’s 
novel by Jaroslav Jeremias); The 
Meal of the Mockers, by Umberto 
Giordano; The Temptation, by Dra- 
goy; Halka, by Stanislaus Monins- 
sko; and Anna Karenina, by Hubay. 


e 
VERSAILLES is the latest candi- 
date as a centre for the summer 
festival spirit and as a rival to Salz- 
burg — not the little theatre asso- 
ciated with Marie Antoinette but 
the larger building now used for 
political meetings only, in which 
operas and ballets were performed 
before Louis XV and his Court. 
Gliick’s Armide and Rameau’s Cas- 
tor and Pollux had premieres there. 
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which had its first performance at the 
Nemirovitch-Dantchenko Theatre in 
Moscow, illustrates both in its writing 
and in its performance what theatre peo- 
ple mean when they speak of modern 
opera, a dramatic work with dramatic 
music performed by singers with acting 
talent, including a chorus enough of 
whom are actors as well as singers to 
characterize their parts individually and 
as a group. The music and the play could 
both, easily, be better. But the charac- 
ters are clearly delineated, the dramatic 
action is sustained, and the last scene, 
with the great group of prisoners in 
chains, about to go forward on their 
march to Siberia, is as good a theatre 
scene as most opera houses ever see. 
The second point is that the New 
York production gathered together what 
no opera and almost no theatre can 
gather today — what Lawrence Gilman 
called an ‘almost unbearably brilliant 
audience’ that filled the large golden 
house and overflowed into the standing 
room. What were they there for? Some 
for charity, for novelty, for Soviet art, 
for modern music, but all for the hope of 
something new and vital in the arts. A 
man complained recently that dramatic 
reviews could no longer include to advan- 
tage, as in ‘the good old days’, the list of 
those in attendance, beginning with such 
names as Commodore Vanderbilt and 
Chauncey Depew. We reprint the short 
list that the New York Times used in the 
report of Lady Macbeth, without adding 
any comment, except that the list might 
have been doubled in the world of music 
alone and duplicated with names of al- 
most comparable importance in the 
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world of poetry, painting, literature and 
the dance: Mr. and Mrs. John 
Rockefeller, Jr., Mrs. Vincent Astor, 
Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt, Arturo Tos- 
canini, Leopold Stokowski, Leopold Go- 
dowsky, Walter Damrosch, Artur Bod- 
anzky, Alexander Siloti, Carl Friedberg, 
Artur Schnabel, Mischa Elman, Albert 
Spalding, and John Erskine. 


HERE seems to be a good chance that 
Sunday performances of legitimate 
drama will become an actuality before 
much longer. A recent long editorial in 
Equity, the magazine of the Actors 
Equity Association, has this to say about 
the general change of sentiment in favor 
of a proposed bill by which the New York 
State Legislature would make legal, sub- 
ject to local option, the Sunday per- 
formances against which the Association 
has long fought: “The support which will 
be behind that bill, or some bill more or 
less similar to it, is more powerful than 
any Equity has yet encountered. The « 
producing managers are for it, to a man. 
The dramatists have gone on record as 
favoring it. Deputy Administrator Farns- 
worth, at a meeting of the Legitimate 
Code Authority, specifically asked for it. 
‘At the same time Equity has lost sup- 
port which in the past has been invalu- 
able to it. The New York State Federa- 
tion of Labor, in convention at Buffalo, 
last summer adopted a resolution favor- 
ing Sunday performances as a result of 
pressure from the stagehands, musicians 
and other unions. ... And the Lord’s 
Day Alliance . . . is no longer function- 
ing... . The only body now in opposi- 


tion to Sunday performances is Equity.’ 


HOWEVER humiliating it may be 


D. to American pride in American 


freedom of thought, it must be 
recorded permanently here that the 
Boston censors considered Sean 
O’Casey’s Within the Gates danger- 
ous to the morals or the taste of 
their community and refused to 
allow its production in that strong- 


hold of virtue. 
% 


T. S. ELIOT, following the ‘book of 
words’ that he called The Rock, 
written to institute a campaign for 
money to build forty-five new 
churches in London, is at work on 
Thomas of Canterbury, which will be 


» produced by the Chapter House of 


Canterbury in June, 19365. 
& 


MICHEL SAINT-DENIS, director 
of the Compagnie des Quinze, now 
installed in Aix-en-Provence, plans to 
start a summer school there in which 
he will be aided by Jean Mercier, 
Darius Milhaud and Kurt Weill. 


e 
WALTER PRICHARD EATON, 


in a recent newspaper article, says: 

‘It seems to me that the road is so 
essential to a healthy theatre that 
to ask “Should the road come 
back” is to ask should we have a 
theatre at all.’ Then he goes on to 
say that there are two major needs 
to bring it back: ‘First, the need for 
a central booking organization, on 
the lines of the concert bureaus, 
which can not only book the tour but 
understand the local conditions in 
each town, get in touch with local 
organizations, and see to it that the 
coming of each play enlists the right 
kind of community cooperation. 
Second, the need for theatres, physi- 
cal plants, in key cities across the 
country, so that the play can be 
presented under the best possible 
conditions, and long, costly jumps 
between cities can be eliminated.’ 
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When the Actor Is Bored 


B roadway in Review 


EDITH J. R. ISAACS 


| Separate for playwrights, general impressions are not critical 
judgments. For the impression left on the mind by last month’s 
theatregoing is of the best possible acting in the worst possible plays. 
Yet even a fairly careful study of the facts makes it perfectly clear 
that most of the month’s good acting is as far away from ‘the best 
possible’ on the one hand as the fairly representative plays are from 
‘the worst possible’ on the other. You need only recall to mind the 
long line of inferior dramatic events that have come and gone after a 
few bad days, leaving almost no trace of their existence behind, to 
realize how far above the average playwriting level of a New York 
season are Point Valaine, Escape Me Never! and, especially, The 
Petrified Forest. They are all civilized theatre, at least. 

If you put such plays into the higher brackets your average must 
be pretty low compared to what you can see of painting and hear of 
music; that is true. But what have you a right to expect of a theatre 
from which you ask only new plays each season? The news in the 
world of painting may end yesterday but it does not begin yesterday. 
You do not go to the galleries to see only the latest painters’ latest 
work. However radical and sur-realist your taste, you temper the 
modern with the immortal. The five-years’ anniversary show at the 
Museum of Modern Art was news. The sale of the great Ghirlandajo 
and Fra Lippo Lippi from the Morgan collection is news. The retro- 
spective exhibition of Gaston Lachaise is news. Consciously or un- 
consciously your feeling about the vitality of an art season is based al- 
most as much on the fine old things that you see again — in some new 
arrangement — as upon the paintings exhibited for the first time. 

And perhaps what makes this month’s theatre seem so much more 
barren than it really is is what is happening at the Martin Beck— 
Katharine Cornell and her splendid company playing Romeo and 
Fuliet, with distinction, to sold-out houses. The scale of that success 
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: ALFRED LUNT, playing one song again and again on his beloved accor- 
7 dion, is the melodramatic headwaiter, Stefan, in Noel Coward’s Point 
Valaine, a role that ranges from servility to mastery, stolidity to madness. 
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JUDITH ANDERSON AND HELEN MENKEN are in The Old Maid, 
Zoé Akins’ adaptation of Edith Wharton’s story of the same name. The pro- ; 
duction is notable for their acting and for the settings and costumes designed 
by Stewart Chaney, whose second Broadway assignment this is after several 
seasons of work in the Little Theatres. Their gracious beauty in line and 
detail is completely expressive of the play’s romantic mood. 

















BROADWAY IN REVIEW 


is the measure of your disappointment at the sight of other players 
from whom you expect outstanding performances devoting their 
talents to parts and to plays that should be beneath their attention. 
If the theatre is the actor’s kingdom, public favor is not only an 
achievement — it is a responsibility. The theatre has the right to 
demand a certain standard of plays from players who have grown — 
through success — to a high level of performance. 

The Petrified Forest by Robert Sherwood merits the popular suc- 
cess it has had. It provides an entertaining evening without strain on 
the intelligence or the imagination, but without barring their presence 
entirely. It is easy, fluent writing, with a straight melodramatic story 
that has the interest of a lively game and with a fantastic love-story 
thrown in for good value. Moreover, it has a number of good — if 
fairly obvious — characterizations, like that of Duke Mantee, a 
famous killer that the law is waiting to trap, played with a quiet 
intensity — but played to the hilt none the less — by Humphrey 
Bogart, and Gramp Maple, a gabby old pioneer who could boast (and 
did) that he had been shot at and missed by Billy the Kid, played 
richly by Charles Dow Clark. 

The character of Alan Squier, which Leslie Howard plays, might, 
if its development stretched across the period of the action, be some- 
thing worth tackling. Squier is a young but already disillusioned 
writer. He started out in life with enough evidence of talent to make 
him a profitable prey for one of those women with money who like to 
keep a young artist husband on view in a house on the Riviera. But 
the years went by and Squier wrote no books, or only one — which did 
not sell. Some new artist seemed to offer the wife a hope of a larger 
publicity return and Squier, divorced, discouraged, poor, goes out as a 
wanderer across the world, to find love and a use for life and a quick 
death all at the same moment in the ‘Black Mesa Bar-B-Q, a gas sta- 
tion and lunch room on a lonely crossroads in the Eastern Arizona 
desert’, which is the scene of Mr. Sherwood’s play. Robert Sherwood 
undoubtedly had some pleasure in thinking out that character and its 
motivations. Leslie Howard undoubtedly saw in that life the possibil- 
ity of character delineation. But while a playwright can be excused for 
making a mistake that playwrights often do make, thinking that they 
are putting into their play what is really only in the play’s back- 
ground, Leslie Howard is too shrewd and experienced a player not to 
have known when he read the script that all of the story, except the 
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end of it, was done before he entered that gas station and put down his 
nearly empty pack beside the little lunch table. Although he is on the 
stage almost continuously throughout the play, there is nothing for 
Mr. Howard to do, after the first speech in which he tells his story, but 
to exhibit Mr. Leslie Howard’s charming presence and listen to Mr. 
Leslie Howard’s pleasant English voice until the moment comes when 
he gets himself shot in Mr. Leslie Howard’s most graceful manner, in 
the financial interest of his new-found love, Gabby Maple, who, as 
Peggy Conklin plays her, really isn’t worth the shot. 

The exciting melodrama that passes on around him as the play 
progresses fortunately keeps you from thinking too much about Mr. 
Howard at the time. It is after you get away from the theatre that you 
begin to wonder how this actor, with his expressive talent, his keen 
intelligence, and his long record of successes, can still find it worth his 
while to do the same thing over and over on the stage and in the 
movies — just being forever himself. What can make the pother and 
unreality and uncertainty of an actor’s life worth while for a man with 
Mr. Howard’s wits except acting — creating something in voice and 
speech and manner and character that is not himself? Even if he goes 
on pleasing his public, as he does, does he not bore himself to death? 


Point Valaine is the new Noel Coward play in which Alfred Lunt 
and Lynn Fontanne make their appearance after a London year of 
Robert Sherwood’s Reunion in Vienna. It gives one answer to the 
question of what an actor who has the constant urge to act does when 
he is bored. In this newest piece not only the two leading players but 
the playwright as well are vigorous actors. Each one of them has 
created a highly popular and successful theatre presence, with certain 
marked and recognizable characteristics which probably amused and 
satisfied them for a while and finally tantalized them to the point of 
doing something sharply different. 

In Point Valaine Mr. Coward has left behind his smart drawing- 
rooms and brilliant drawing-room conversation to make a play out of 
the happenings at a second-rate hotel on the shores of a tropic sea 
where nobody smarter than a cynical writer, a convalescent aviator, a 
trio of giggling girls with their mamma, puts in an appearance. Linda 
Valaine, the red-headed, spectacled proprietress of the hotel, with a 
nature as sultry as the air around her, and as subject to quick storm as 
the waters under her veranda, is Lynn Fontanne. Her half-mad, 
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Clarence Sinclair Bull 


W. C. FIELDS AS MR. MICAWBER philosophizes with young David 
(Freddie Bartholomew) in MGM’s film version of David Copperfield. Fields 
contributes to the movies the same rich humors and distinctive style which 
made him for so long one of the leading comedians of the legitimate stage. 
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ESCAPE ME NEVER!, the play which Margaret Kennedy took from her 
own novel, Foo/ of the Family, is Elisabeth Bergner’s vehicle for her introduc- 
tion to the American stage, as it was in London. Supporting the Austrian 
star is Hugh Sinclair, who plays the caddish son of the Sanger family. 
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jealous Russian headwaiter, who has been her paramour for years, is 
Alfred Lunt. How brave, you say, of this beautiful woman to discard 
—for such a second-rate presence — her delightful drawl and that 
famous swinging walk and the power to wear fine clothes and to carry 
the line of high comedy with style! How brave of Alfred Lunt to play 
to the last acid detail so low and bestial a part! How brave of Mr. 
Coward to leave the scene of his sure success! There is no doubt that 
they were all trying for something newer, more serious, more difficult, 
yet boredom would seem a likelier motive than bravery. Being fine 
actors with the inherent need for creation, these three were doubtless 
wearied of being over and over again the same people in different 
settings and situations, so they put aside the fashionable quality that 
was their joint hall-mark and undertook a joint banality. They carried 
it off well, too. Nobody can deny that — playwright and players — 
they fill up their parts with every technical power at their command, 
building up each detail of characterization and of business as carefully 
as though it was worth while, overdoing it even a little, perhaps, as a 
pledge of sincerity. Moreover, they make as good as possible an op- 
portunity in every scene for their co-players — Osgood Perkins as the 
cynical and helpful writer, and Louis Hayward as the young aviator 
who makes the mistake of thinking he is in love with Linda Valaine. 
The only trouble with Point Valaine is that it is an empty and an 
obvious play. 


The vehicle that Elisabeth Bergner used to make her debut in the 
English theatre, first in London, and now in New York — Margaret 
Kennedy’s Escape Me Never! — is hardly a play at all, although it con- 
tains all the material of drama. It is another panorama out of the lives 
of those strange Sangers of The Constant Nymph. Sebastian Sanger, 
the young musician whose goings-on are the chief concern of the 
play, is the ‘Fool of the Family’, and Gemma Jones (Elisabeth Berg- 
ner) is the street urchin whom he takes in with her baby, and who 
becomes his companion and later his wife. Gemma Jones herself has 
most of the Sanger qualities except inconstancy, and since one of 
Bergner’s great successes was as Tessa in The Constant Nymph it is 
easy to see how she, or her agent, might have thought that Escape Me 
Never! was a good play for her to begin with in English. A bit of an 
accent does not matter to such a wild, wandering child of an unknown 
father as Gemma Jones. The play’s expansive material gives her the 
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chance to run the whole gamut of emotion. It is a pretty part, with a 
dozen separate edges turned to sympathy — hunger, young mother 
love, wifely loyalty in the face of deceit, weariness of body and soul. 

What Bergner does with this material is a masterpiece of acting 
resource. Wherever a bit of drama comes to the surface of the story she 
picks it up and develops it. For the long stretches where there is no 
play at all, she simply takes her character and by the sheerest virtuoso 
playing makes it serve as a substitute for story and for situation. What 
happens to Gemma Jones becomes for the moment the whole dramatic 
event. Usually when a player forces a part into too high focus because 
the play lacks point, she weakens the play still further without ad- 
vantage to her own playing. Not so Bergner, who quite simply leaves 
the rag, tag and bobtail of the play completely behind her so that she 
seems to be a bit of living sculpture acting a living part before the 
painted background of a story. Her playing is so full of invention, so 
rich in characterization, fed from such an endless well of human un- 
derstanding and artistic interpretation, that interest in her per- 
formance never flags. 

Such a feat is remarkable enough in itself. But there is more to 
what she does, for, in spite of this power and persuasion, she never 
takes a scene from another actor who has something to contribute to 
it, but enriches his playing. Hugh Sinclair, who plays Sebastian San- 
ger, her weak but endearing husband, measures up well to a difficult 
and unsympathetic role, and whenever he shares a scene with her the 
drama takes on a kind of balance. 

It seems impossible that anyone who cares for acting as an art 
should not admire what Bergner does with the flimsy material of 
Escape Me Never! There is more to be learned about acting from seeing 
her play Gemma Jones with so little drama to bolster her than there is 
from most performances. Yet when you go away from Escape Me 
Never! the keenest desire you have is to go back to see Katharine 
Cornell measuring her strength against Shakespeare’s Juliet. 

But after all that cannot be the whole answer to this matter of 
good actors and poor plays. You cannot make a theatre just out of 
Shakespeare. Not a living theatre which must throb with the life of its 
own day. If Leslie Howard is wrong, going on being himself for the 
sake of success and perhaps for money and applause; if the Lunts and 
Noel Coward are wrong, hiding themselves behind black masks for the 
sake of variety; if Elisabeth Bergner is wrong, trying to make the 
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actor do the playwright’s job, surely there must be some right solution 
other than just Romeo and Fuliet. 

And indeed there is. A man once said that the only thing that could 
ever make him want to join the American Legion was hearing a cer- 
tain New Yorker forever reiterating the wonders achieved by the 
plays and players of the old German Repertory Company at the Irv- 
ing Place Theatre. But they did have the secret of theatre, those old 
German repertory companies, and you could not blame a man who 
had shared the pleasure they created from talking about it, often and 
aloud. They picked their dramas from the whole of the world’s litera- 
ture — from the oldest classics to the newest poetry or propaganda or 
social satire. They picked their parts not only for size but for worth or 
for picturesqueness or for problem or for variety. And when they were 
afraid that they had been serious too long — too long for their own 
good, that is, as well as for their audience — they picked up some gay, 
musical farce and — all together, the stars, the lesser lights and the 
supers — danced and sang their way through it to everyone’s delight. 
Those old Possen mit Gesang had something of the same friendly effect 
created today when thirteen of the world’s most famous pianists sit 
together on one stage to play the ‘Goldberg Variations’. These Ger- 
man actors were not among the greatest living exponents of their art, 
perhaps, but for their audience they were Hamlet and Torquato 
Tasso, Electra, Iphigenia, Maria Stuart, Peer Gynt, Candida, Nora. 
That was enough. They were the great folks of the theatre. They 
accepted the actor’s rewards of praise and public favor, and with it 
they took the theatre’s responsibility to the society it served. 


Other New Plays 


Fly Away Home takes its audiences back — unintentionally — 
to the period when ‘flaming youth’ was the scourge of its parents and 
the subject of church sermons, when adolescence flaunted its new- 
found knowledge of where babies come from, and the American Mer- 
cury was the green banner of revolt in the hands of youth. That is a 
long time ago, although the authors imply that they write of Province- 
town today. But F/y 4way Home accepts this fundamental inaccuracy 
with such aplomb that it is soon forgotten. As the father faced with 
the problem of controlling rambunctious, disrespectful offspring, 
Thomas Mitchell, dry and engaging as always, builds up part and 
play, and the children are portrayed with the necessary unrestraint. 
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George Abbott finds a play suited to his swift direction in Three 
Men on a Horse, which he wrote with John Cecil Holm. A henpecked 
writer of greeting cards is discovered to have the strange power of 
doping the winners in horse races, and the use that a group of touts 
makes of his uncanny ability has merry results. The playing is all 
capable. William Lynn is humorously pathetic, and entirely assured, 
as the versatile dopester-versifier, Erwin. And the adept work of 
Shirley Booth, Sam Levene, Frank Camp and Fleming Ward implies 
that good actors of farce — in which it is so easy to overplay — may 
be had for the asking. 

J. B. Priestley’s Laburnum Grove came from London with con- 
siderable pre-opening touting. It is in actuality a mild little comedy, 
and without Edmund Gwenn and Melville Cooper to prance about 
and grimace in the faces of their audiences it would be dull. These two 
imported actors overplay with such charm and assurance that their 
sins are forgiven them, for they make their moments, which are hap- 
pily many, more jolly than even the author might have expected. 

A drama less indigenous to Broadway than these mechanical, en- 
tertaining comedies is The Old Maid, Zoé Akins’ adaptation of an 
Edith Wharton story, in which is sentimentalized the plight of a 
woman, lonely and growing old, who dares not claim as her own the 
illegitimate child that she loves. Stewart Chaney’s settings, which are 
perhaps too lovely to the eye for the period, nevertheless capture the 
essence of the play’s mood: gracious, luxurious, well-bred. Guthrie 
McClintic has directed sensitively. As the ‘old maid’, Helen Menken 
offers one of her most telling performances, in which there is no 
falsely heightened sympathy, no capitalizing of the treacherous op- 
portunities for exhibitionism. The character of her cousin Delia, who 
usurps, without conscious design, the affections of the illegitimate 
child, is written with less directness, and Judith Anderson’s portrayal, 
although lovely in appearance and manner, does not clarify it. Delia 
is a faulty mixture of treachery and warmth. Miss Anderson is, in turn, 
cold and glowing, without resolving the contradiction. 

A briefly seen item was Crime and Punishment, a misguided at- 
tempt to compress a monumental study, ill-adapted to the theatre 
anyway, within the limits of a stage and of two hours. The inevitable 
poverty of the adaptation, which had no place or time for motivation 
or anything but episodes, was not disguised by production or acting. 
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The Scene in Europe 


Nazi Theatre: Second Phase 


ASHLEY DUKES 


WICE since the beginning of the Third Reich I have been able 

to look at the German stage, or at least the stage of Berlin, in the 
attempt to compare its drama and acting and standards of production 
with what had gone before them. The impression was startling, but 
superficial for two main reasons. The Nazis had inherited a unique 
cultural instrument in the German theatre, the creation of half a 
century of dramatic impulse, organization and habit; and they could 
not be expected either to change it completely or destroy it in a short 
space of time. Also the theatre of Germany is composed of many 
original producing units, widely distributed in provincial cities where 
the Court and State theatres had survived the revolution of 1918; 
and although Berlin was until lately the focus of European theatrical 
life, it was only able to maintain this character because of the activity 
of the lesser cities in Middle Europe, which gave it of their best. In 
order to understand what is really happening to this German theatre, 
it is necessary to find out what is happening at the heart or in the 
mind of the whole system — by which I do not mean only the views of 
the Propaganda Ministry on Aryan and non-Aryan actors or writers, 
but the conscious effort to reshape the old institution of the theatre 
to fit the State of to-day. 

There is no denying that some sort of hierarchy must govern in 
art as well as in life. When the patronage of noblemen in drama and 
literature was replaced by the patronage of the spectator and reader — 
when in fact it became possible for the writer to live on public applause 
instead of on private subsidies earned by fulsome prefaces — a social 
revolution began. Many people must have thought this revolution un- 
desirable, but it was bound to happen. A few painters to-day, who sell 
their pictures to a few rich men of distinguished or unusual taste, are 
the only relic of the patronage system; and within half a century they 
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also may be cast upon the support of the many-headed or the State. 

The German playhouses in the time of Hebbel had a history of 
royal and official patronage, which had been transferred from the 
individual and the strolling troupe to the company of the royal theatre 
placed at the service of the well-to-do community. The next fifty 
years saw them democratized in many ways, and often handed over 
entirely to directors of distinction in whom both Court and people had 
confidence. But when the German Republic was established, the 
theatre in fact inherited a hierarchy responsible for its affairs. Instead 
of making a complete break with the past, as in Russia, it went on 
very much as before. The Jews, for instance, produced plays some- 
times for the sake of art and sometimes for the sake of money. The 
Christians did the same thing. Playgoing being a habit hard to break 
after the onset of middle life, the same Geheimrats and their rather 
dowdy wives circulated in the vestibules during the entr’actes of the 
play, moving with the same discipline in the appointed traffic stream. 
Had a Communist revolution taken place in Germany, the old artists 
and audience would have vanished from the scene in a night. The 
theatres would have been closed, and after a space of time they would 
have been reopened with some new forms of drama, as in Moscow, 
based on officially sound proletarian dogma. 

But actually another revolution took place, and one whose con- 
fused social impulses are only now becoming clear. The continuance of 
the stage as an art and institution became an affair of remnants. A 
remnant of the audience went on playgoing, so that a remnant of 
writers and actors were able to live. The theatre became duller, but to 
outward appearance functioned otherwise as before. Only behind the 
scenes was the hierarchy being changed. Criticism was receiving its 
official instructions. Syndical chambers were being formed for the 
professions of dramatic writing, acting, direction, design and orches- 
tral music in the theatre. By the new Reich Theatre Law of May 1934 
every playhouse in Germany was placed under the control of the 
Minister for Popular Enlightenment (if Volksaufklarung can so be 
described) and Propaganda. It was made legally binding on the lead- 
ers of each syndical chamber to fulfil their cultural task in the theatre 
‘in awareness of national responsibility, and in accordance with 
artistic and moral conscience’. It was further decreed that all enter- 
prises originating on the stage require the approval of the Ministry 
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of the day, and that the entire personnel of each chamber within the 
playhouse obey unreservedly the orders of its responsible leader. 

At the Convegno Volta in Rome (October 1934) a German theatre 
delegate put forward a short account of this system for our informa- 
tion, but perhaps wisely he did not attend to be cross-examined as to 
its workings. I brought his pamphlet home with me, and wrote im- 
mediately to a reliable correspondent in Germany asking for a first- 
hand account of the effect of this law from the standpoint of the 
individual artist. His replies can be paraphrased here as simply as 
possible, with the omission of all references that could establish his 
identity and make his position difficult. 

‘In Germany to-day’, he says, ‘the individual brainworker can 
no longer be said to exist. He is officially compelled to join a corpora- 
tion from the moment when his work enters the market. Every one 
who wants a job in the theatrical profession must apply first to the 
chamber governing his department (writing, acting, mise en scene, 
etc.). He then receives a voluminous sheet of questions, the most 
searching of which relate to his own family and social history. Should 
he fail to complete these particulars satisfactorily, he is not only un- 
able to practise his profession, but is placed on a general list of unde- 
sirables which may at any time lie open to official scrutiny. It is fair 
to say that most candidates for prospective work are passed by the 
chambers, which consist of many old unpolitical workers in their 
respective professions, with a considerable infusion of new would-be 
intellectuals, mostly arisen from the ranks of schoolmasters, librarians 
and journalists. A record of Nazi party activity naturally counts for 
much. All theatre artists of Aryan race (like myself) are accepted 
without question, provided they have not left Germany since the 
formation of the chambers or shown any intention of going abroad. 
Some Communists were even admitted at the outset, but their mem- 
bership is liable to be ended during one of our periodic purges. 

‘The exclusion of Jews was the most remarkable innovation of the 
theatre chambers, considering the important part the race has played 
in our dramatic history. The Deutsches Theater, for instance, founded 
by L’Arronge, directed by Otto Brahm, and made famous in recent 
years by Reinhardt, has owed everything to Jewish talent. And in 
cities like Hamburg and Frankfort, the Jewish exclusion (I do not 
speak of actual expulsion from the country) has crippled the entire 
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to their begetters. Therefore having regard to the society in which he 
lives, where the esprit de corps surpasses the highest ambitions of any 
schoolmaster, he will take care not to distinguish himself from the 
general body of opinion. 

‘Here I am bound to say he shows the utmost prudence. For only 
recently, encouraged by an official admonition to intellectuals to ex- 
press themselves freely, the musical critic of the best-known evening 
paper in Berlin, the B-Z am Mittag, ventured to comment on the 
Furtwangler controversy. His remarks were of the tamest nature, but 
he was nevertheless dismissed from his post and suspended from the 
chamber of the press for admitting that there was any controversy at 
all. The facts he mentioned were well known in other countries and 
could be verified by any person who happened to buy a copy of the 
Times on Unter den Linden; but that did not matter. Our author 
(whatever his feelings about critics) will surely draw the moral for 
himself. 

‘In seeking a wise self-expression he will next turn his mind to the 
composition of those chambers which are to estimate the cultural 
value of his work. If he is fortunate, he may find some old friends 
sitting on them; and they will advise him in private to choose a sub- 
ject that can give no offence to anybody. One would suppose that such 
subjects are easily found; theatrical history is full of plays that have 
given no offence to anybody; but there is always the risk of accident. 
A member of the Propaganda Ministry wrote a play himself last year, 
in which one of the characters, serving as a paymaster in the Great 
War, was represented as avoiding the trenches as far as possible. The 
logic of this situation was clear. The play moreover was full of the 
usual military heroes who revelled amid bursting shells. The poor 
man can only have been included in the dramatis personae for the sake 
of contrast. But protests were immediately lodged by paymasters and 
their organizations all over the country demanding that the paymas- 
ter in question should be turned into a hero like the rest; and their 
corporate will had to be obeyed. 

‘After restless pondering our author will probably choose a safe 
historical theme, in which no parallel with present circumstances can 
possibly be found, or else a story about peasants such as Krach um 
Iolanthe, which you yourself described in a former issue of THEATRE 
ARTS. It is even possible that characters clad in period costume will be 
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theatrical system. It should be known that the German public is far 
from insisting on being entertained solely by Aryans, whether as 
writers or other artists of the theatre. Werner Krauss was always as 
popular as Elisabeth Bergner, Kathe Dorsch as Max Pallenberg, and 
Furtwangler as Reinhardt. The notion that the public discriminated 
in matters of racial origin sprang solely from the party programme. 

“Actually the Ministry of Propaganda foresaw the difficulties that 
would arise, but hoped to overcome them by the appointment of 
Aryans to fill the vacancies created. This course has been rather 
complicated by the fact that there are Aryans and Aryans. Some, for 
instance, have been “associating” with Jews during the last decade. 
Others (and one is bound to observe that they have come into theatri- 
cal prominence quite recently) are happier in possessing what is called 
the right spirit. We who belong to an earlier regime do not wish to 
oppose whatever may be good in such a wholesale replacement of 
talent and personality. We agree with all the proverbs regarding new 
brooms that sweep clean. We agree that where there’s a will there’s a 
way — and if an intellectual movement feels so sure of its strength 
that it must needs discard everything relating to past achievement, 
then we should respect its resolve and look forward with real interest 
to what it has to offer. But can we speak of an intellectual movement 
when we consider what is happening now in Germany? Has it any 
relation to art or the theatre? Let us see. 

‘For example I would try to follow the course of a play from the 
moment of its inception in the mind of a writer to the rise of the 
curtain upon its first performance. Let us consider not a genius per- 
haps, but a playwright who has seen many good and bad plays, both 
in Germany and abroad. He is neither an ardent Nazi nor anti-Nazi, 
but an unpolitical man whose concern is theatre and the craft of en- 
tertainment. The first condition is that he must live in Germany — 
otherwise he would be considered an unpatriotic exile, conspiring 
against the Fatherland. Being unpolitical, he will probably read few 
newspapers and believe little or nothing of what he does read in them. 
But he will be aware through loud-speakers and other engines of what 
is happening in the political world, and the conversation of his friends 
is bound to remind him of the dangers of free and independent thought 
in the present day. He may even learn from books on history (not all 
of which are as yet burned) how often new ideas have brought trouble 
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play also to the local authorities whose concern is popular education 
and enlightenment. They rejoice in the name of a council or chamber 
of culture, which in fact is generally composed of stormtroopers and 
other enemies of Jews and foreigners. And their concern is for the 
susceptibilities of the local audience, which no longer consists of the 
small cultivated middle class of the town or city, but of members of 
party organizations who have been given the task of filling the mu- 
nicipal playhouse. One single body of this character, bearing the name 
Kraft durch Freude (Strength through Joy), has made itself respon- 
sible for mass playgoing by subscription; and in practice the general 
public only goes to a theatre to-day when it is provided with cheap 
tickets by this means. 

‘It is safe to say that no one but a foreigner or a fool pays the prices 
inscribed on a theatre box-office. My experience shows that the aver- 
age nightly takings of a provincial playhouse are now around 400 
marks (say $120), where two years ago they were twice or three times 
this sum, and ten years ago at least five times. In a really revolution- 
ary society it is possible that such conditions might mark a new 
enthusiasm for playgoing, and the arrangement of free performances 
for a democracy might be a promising sign. But in fact the German 
theatres grow emptier every month, and even the dramatic critics 
comment on the situation and ask for works that will draw the town. 

‘But let us suppose that all difficulties have been overcome, and 
the author’s play is to be cast and put into rehearsal. The Nordic 
material of the players is vouched for by a gentleman, now the 
“leader” of the profession, who used formerly to play courtiers, 
messengers and second officers at the Schauspielhaus in Berlin, and is 
thus admirably qualified for a diplomatic post. But although person- 
ally amiable, he is unable to make the slightest improvement in 
cultural or economic conditions, which are determined by the paying 
power of the public as they have been determined since the theatre 
began. The play must be cast from the ranks of underpaid players, 
generally ardent party comrades, who seek vainly to establish points 
of contact with their mechanized audience of the “Strength through 
Joy” organization. In Russia they might accomplish such an end for 
what it is worth; not so in Germany. It is true that the old German 
thoroughness persists throughout rehearsal. The actors always ask 
for more and more work, and when the dress rehearsal comes they 
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allowed to express themselves freely; and a peasant with a long china 
pipe in hand will provoke roars of laughter by his vigorous criticism 
of the government, as long as nothing more serious than his taxation 
is in question. Romantic love is an excellent subject too, especially 
if linked with student life in the style of Old-Heidelberg. 

“With all these examples carefully borne in mind, the play 
manages at last to be written. It is then read by the author’s wife and 
friends and dramatic agent, each of whom advises him to leave some- 
thing out, just in order to avoid the possibility of misunderstanding. 
When he has taken their advice and made the necessary changes, he 
finds a manager willing to produce the play, either in Berlin or one of 
the provincial playhouses. This initial step is no more difficult than 
before, in fact the unity displayed by the public taste (or supposed 
public taste) makes it rather easier. Nor is the next step very critical, 
namely the submission of the play by the management to the Reichs- 
dramaturg, the official directly responsible to Dr. Goebbels for every 
work performed in Germany. 

“It will be guessed that this personage is a man of wide culture and 
great theatrical experience. For many years he hid his intellectual 
light under a bushel. He was in fact the dramatic critic of the Bavarian 
edition of the Vélkische Beobachter, the official party organ; and no 
one has more eloquently or even bombastically described the grandeur 
of the task that lies before German drama. So zealous are he and his 
staff for the national spirit, that they have conscientiously spent a 
great deal of time in enquiring why certain dead authors are not 
members of the dramatists’ chamber; and have given up these investi- 
gations only on being told by theatre managers that the authors are 
not only dead but classical. At present they are not troubled with any 
great number of subversive or even unconventional plays, for the 
reasons I have already given; and so they make very few mistakes. 
Only occasionally has it happened that permission has been granted 
for some unworthy work to be performed; and then on being faced 
with some protest of the local Nazi party, the Propagandaministerium 
has promptly withdrawn the permit. 

“The manager now has on his desk a certificate from headquarters 
that there are no objections to the play from a National-Socialist 
point of view. He has no other legal responsibilities; but being a man 
of prudence like our author, he considers it advisable to submit the 
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complain of nothing but the lack of time — one week more and all 
would have been well. 

‘The first night comes. Many things have disappeared, and among 
them the glitter of the audience that used to flock to all theatrical 
occasions. It may have been a snob audience, but it had life and 
character. To-day the audience of a first-night is shabby, cautious, 
overawed, hesitant to the point of depression. Now and again it 
breaks out in desperate applause, as recently at the words of the 
Marquis Posa in Schiller’s Don Carlos: “Geben Sie Gedankenfreiheit” 
(“Grant liberty of thought”). When these words had provoked thun- 
ders of response in one or two playhouses, managers were given to 
understand that performances of the classic would no longer be 
welcome. This perhaps will give an idea of the Stimmung (mood) of 
the spectators before whom a new work is to be played. They will 
clutch suddenly for comfort at a line of Schiller, but they are not 
prepared to accept, still less to require, any original stimulus from an 
author of to-day. Whatever appetite for leadership they possess (and 
in our German people it seems to be considerable) is completely 
satisfied in the political sphere. 

‘So need we pursue the matter any further? At present not a single 
modern play of quality is being performed on the German stage. The 
pillars of the repertory, as any one can see who studies the official 
journals giving lists of performances, are Shakespeare and a few care- 
fully-selected German classics. The least introspective works of 
Shakespeare are the most popular. The advanced modernists are 
Oscar Wilde and Gerhart Hauptmann, both represented by plays in 
which no subversive tendency can be discerned. Although Shaw is 
supposed to approve of dictatorship, he is seldom played except in 
mutilated versions. The writers of to-day fall into two natural cate- 
gories. If they are declared Nazis, the audience assumes them to be 
bores; and if they remain private individuals about whom nothing is 
known, it feels that it may be approving masked enemies of the 
State. This attitude is reflected in all journalistic criticism.’ 


There seems nothing to add to this commentary of a theatre man 
who is an inmate of Germany to-day — except that I have translated 
him faithfully, and he will derive a certain bitter satisfaction from the 
tale as told. 
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BORIS ARONSON’S duties as scene designer for five Broadway attractions 
this season have not hindered him from continuing his painting studies of 
circus life. He calls this amusing glimpse of a clown, ‘Self-Portrait.’ 
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BORIS ARONSON combines the excitement of the spectator and the ex- 
perienced eye of the artist in transferring to canvas the graceful sweep of 
prancing horses as they carry their riders round the ring in an introductory a 

rush that augurs greater thrills to come. ‘ Bow to the Audience, I’. y 
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Theatre in Norway 


I. A New Man: Hans Jacob Nilsen 


LANCET 


N BERGEN, where Ole Bull founded the first Norwegian Theatre, 
I the audience has reacted neither worse nor better than the theatre 
public elsewhere to the struggle against the power of the movies. The 
production of detective comedies and revues has been necessary to 
maintain as a permanent institution the theatre where Ibsen, while 
he was manager, once staged his most famous plays. Capable managers 
have fought the tendencies of our age with no more luck than manag- 
ers elsewhere — until this season. Suddenly, matters have changed 
entirely. The theatre has for weeks been overrun by people wanting 
to see the performances. The house has been sold out day after day. 

Den Nationale Scene, The National Theatre, has had a renais- 
sance. It is now directed by Hans Jacob Nilsen who, thirteen years 
ago, graduated from the renowned Technical High School in Trond- 
heim as a civil engineer. Even college days had proved that the young 
engineer was a capable actor and he quickly abandoned a technical 


* career to devote himself to the study of the art. 


He first appeared before the public in 1922, after that was asso- 
ciated for a few years with a small theatre at Trondheim, first came to 
a theatre in Bergen in 1925, from there to the Centralteatret in Oslo 
in 1926, and to the Norwegian National Theatre in Oslo in 1927. Here 
he was one of the leading actors of the younger group until his ap- 
pointment as managing director of The Norske Teatret, The Nor- 
wegian Theatre in Bergen. This is an institution, erected by cooperat- 
ing elements of the New Norse movement, which aims to revive the 
New Norse language that is based upon original dialects deriving from 
the old Norse tongue. 

Special mention must be made of this to make clear the difficult 
task that the young, wilful, ambitious and courageous artist tackled. 
The years under the management of Hans Jacob Nilsen convinced 
even conservative sceptics that the New Norse language has a right 
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to life as a spoken tongue. The theatre for the New Norse language 
must today be considered one of the leading stages of northern 
Europe, representing the spirit of our age on the stage and, at the same 
time, renewing the classics for a modern public in the spirit of today. 

The repertory during two short seasons has included among other 
things: 4s You Like It; a Norwegian opera, Liti Kersti, by Hulda 
Garborg and Arne Eggen; Peter Freuchen’s Eskimo, a modern conver- 
sational play in the manner of Vildrac’s S.S. Tenacity; and a daring, 
modern version of Holberg’s immortal comedy, Feppe pa Berget. 

Holberg, whose 250th anniversary has recently been celebrated in 
Bergen, is not as well known to American readers as he should be. His 
significance and his fame, however, are inter-Scandinavian, and the 
brilliant audience attending the main celebration at the Bergen 
theatre is proof of this. Headed by the Norwegian Crown Prince, gov- 
erning in the absence of his father, leading men of the theatre, science 
and art, and representatives of cultural institutions, governments and 
universities throughout Scandinavia gathered to honor the memory of 
Holberg, a great son of Bergen, the Moliére of northern Europe. 

In staging this classical author (always produced strictly according 
to tradition) in a new revolutionary way, Hans Jacob Nilsen gained an 
enormous victory. He was assisted by the author, Oskar Braaten, 
later his successor at the theatre, and by the famous Norwegian 
painter, Per Krohg, who was responsible for the settings. They intro- 
duced every possible modern detail (even the telephone and the 
vacuum cleaner), yet they managed to keep the spirit of Holberg 
throughout the performance. And the public approved of the interest- 
ing experiment and crowded the theatre. 


It was natural, therefore, that when Karl Bergmann resigned the 
directors of the Bergen National Theatre should turn to Hans Jacob 
Nilsen to offer him the position that Bjornson and Ibsen had held. 
And he accepted. Some months have elapsed since then and the Bergen 
Theatre has suddenly come to leadership in Scandinavia. 

The opening performance was Jean Sarment’s The Most Beautiful 
Eyes of the World, with Tore Loekkeberg Segelcke, a leading Nor- 
wegian actress, as Lucie. Halfdan Christensen of Oslo staged the per- 
formance. Hans Jacob Nilsen himself played the part of Arthur. 
Christa Winsloe’s Gestern und Heute followed; then the first perform- 
ance of The Third Realm by the young Norwegian author, Stein 
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HANS JACOB NILSEN, as head of the National Theatre in Bergen, Nor- 
way, an office that Bjornson and Ibsen once held, has effected a renaissance 
of the theatre within a short space of time. His productions are restoring the 
keen interest of a public that was long indifferent. 








LUDVIG HOLBERG, ‘the Moliére of northern Europe’, had the 250th 
anniversary of his death commemorated throughout Norway. The Nor- 
wegian Theatre in Bergen, home of the New Norse movement that aims to 
revive the New Norse language for the country, produced a daring version of 
his most famous comedy, Yeppe pa Berget, that was completely modern and 
yet retained the full flavor of the seventeenth-century original. 
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Bugge; and shortly after that the first performance of The Hangman 
by the Swedish author, Par Lagerkvist. 

This play has become a sensational success. It is a vehement pro- 
test against violence, an anathema hurled against barbarism and dic- 
tatorship. Hans Jacob Nilsen played two of the most important parts 
in the drama. Critics have come to see him from all the Scandinavian 
countries and — more significant in Nilsen’s own eyes — people have 
come from all parts of the country to see the performance. The desire 
to see it has been so great that railroads and steamship companies 
have made special arrangements to carry people to Bergen, the city 
that has witnessed this exhilarating renaissance of the theatre. 

When Hans Jacob Nilsen is asked to name anything or anybody 
that influenced him especially during his career, he answers character- 
istically, ‘That wonderful book by Stanislavsky, My Life in Art.’ 

Hans Jacob Nilsen is now in his thirties. If you were to meet him 
without knowing who he was, you would think of him perhaps as a 
civil engineer. But when you meet him at work, or on the stage, you 
soon know him as an artist, moreover a man who does everything his 
own way. And who does it well. He is the type of man who may re- 
claim the public for the theatre, and recreate the theatre for the public. 


IT. A New Play: The Hangman 
ANDREAS PAULSON 


y HANGMAN has been the greatest event in the Norwegian 
theatrical world for many years. Par Lagerkvist first wrote it as a 
novel, and the dramatization, undertaken at the behest of Hans Jacob 
Nilsen, was arranged simply by using the dialogue in the book as the 
speeches for the play. The rest was provided by the art of a masterly 
producer, Per Lindberg, a Swedish educator of European fame. 

Lagerkvist’s work is not a novel in the ordinary sense. It is a 
fantasy which embraces both the old and the new social outlook. It 
begins in medieval times, when the hangman was an important figure 
in the community and had a wide sphere of activity. The brand on his 
forehead was regarded with fear and, at the same time, with awe. His 
house was always in shadow, hidden, dark, shunned and desolate. No 
one was allowed to associate with his family — the axe alone was the 
symbol of his holy righteousness. 

It has been assumed that modern culture put an end to such times 
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and such an occupation. The hangman was looked upon as the dread 
representative of bygone days until one day time slipped into the 
hangman’s cloak, like a butcher into his apron, and struck all who 
would not let their spirits be cowed. At once it was evident that our 
boasted culture was merely a veil to hide the soul. Time stripped it off 
and exposed the spectre. It was not a beautiful sight. The hangman’s 
axe was no longer a symbol of righteousness but of power. Power was 
the only right. 

In his novel, and consequently also in his play, Lagerkvist draws 
pictures of two widely separated periods, with the hangman’s place in 
each. Per Lindberg, the producer, binds the whole into one act. The 
action goes straight from the past to the present. The hangman in his 
red coat sits and broods over his glass. The tradesmen in the public 
house drink and talk of the hangman and his work. First one, then 
another, relates his tale. In this scene the producer achieves his first 
triumph. The light on the front stage fades as the tradesmen talk and 
through a transparency we see what is related, the dialogue trans- 
ferred from the narrator to the actor behind the transparency. In the 
foreground the other actors sit in darkness, a strong light centred 
only on the hangman. 

The jailbird, Galg Lasse (Hans Jacob Nilsen), enters. He is ac- 
companied by his son, who helps him to eat and drink, for, Galg Lasse 
being a thief, the hangman has cut off his fingers and then his arms. 
Yet he is arrogant in speech and manner. Suddenly the medieval 
scene vanishes, the transparent veil serves as a screen upon which 
appears a series of war pictures. Soldiers march forward and fall; the 
whistle of shells and the rattle of machine guns cover a change of scene, 
the light goes up on a present-day restaurant — dancers, drunkards, 
murderers, thieves, whirling by, all in chaos. Men who think they are 
today’s children boast of the victory as theirs. One who protests is 
shot. Snatches of conversation are heard: ‘Violence is the highest ex- 
pression . . . of the spiritual forces of mankind! . . . Those who 
think otherwise we shall convince precisely by the use of violence.’ 
. . . ‘Have you been at a flogging of recalcitrants like we have down 
at our place? It’s really the most inspiring spectacle. . . . You feel as 
if you were helping to educate mankind for a higher life, ennobling it.’ 
. . » ‘Classes! There are no classes any more! That’s precisely what’s 
so magnificent and remarkable in what’s happened. There are only 
those who think like us and a few locked up who are just being taught 
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THE HANGMAN 


Par Lagerkvist’s work is a drama of class struggle whose production 
by Hans Jacob Nilsen at the Bergen National Theatre has been a sensa- 
tional success. Dramatized from a novel, the play is a fantasy showing 
that the place in life of the dreaded hangman is as outstanding today 
as it was in medieval times, only his symbol having changed — from 
Righteousness to Power. A strong protest against violence and dictatorship, 
The Hangman has excited all Norway and seems destined, according to the 
critics, for production all over the world. 














THE HANGMAN 


Lagerkvist’s dramatic version of his own novel is built around one figure, as 
the title indicates, who sits in the centre of the stage during the entire action 
but speaks only once, a long passage, at the end of the play. In the Bergen 
Theatre production, the part is portrayed by Kolbjoern Buoen, whose com- 
bination of pathos and power in the delivery of the speech has excited criti- 
cal comment as enthusiastic as that provoked by the play itself. 
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to think like us.’ . . . ‘It’s absolutely essential for us to get a god for 
ourselves, and quickly. You can’t expect our people to worship a god 
that’s used by other, inferior races. Ours is a religious people, it de- 
mands a god for itself! The conception of a common god is an open 
expression of contempt for our whole philosophy.’ . . . ‘War is 
health! A people that doesn’t want war is sick!’ . . . ‘A trench is the 
only place where a decent man can feel at home. We ought to live in 
trenches in peace time too and not in houses that make people namby- 
pamby.” . . . “The one who puts an end to war is a traitor.’ .. . 

The conversation continues. The Negro band stops playing for a 
moment, and the members sit down at table to eat. Colored people eat 
with the white! Wild battle starts. The officers take to the guns and 
win another ‘victory’. A young officer speaks, ‘No one can conquer 
us! Order! Discipline! In these signs we triumph! On these we build 
our power in the world!’ And the hangman, who has remained still in 
the centre of the stage, is welcomed as a representative of the modern 
view, ‘of all that we place highest in life! . . . We hail you, our 
leader! . . . Blood is the color of mankind! . . . You can rely on us 
when we acclaim you with our rapturous: Heil! Heil!’ 

Then the hangman speaks. He speaks of the work he has done 
from the dawn of time, as generations have come and gone. He stands 
still, and watches the steps of mankind. He looks out over the coun- 
tries of the earth and sees how they lie burning and the air resounding 
to the hungry cries of ravens and vultures. ‘Now the day of evil has 
come! Now is the day of the hangman!’ 


There was breathless silence when the curtain fell. The applause 
which usually follows spontaneously seemed to be withheld, but only 
for a moment before it broke loose. The audience was overwhelmed. 

The acting aroused great admiration. It was homogeneous, domin- 
ated by a great personality. The individual contribution of each artist 
was almost forgotten. The hangman himself naturally attracted a 
great deal of attention. He was powerful, terrible, yet there was some- 
thing pathetic in Kolbjoern Buoen’s rendering of the long speech at 
the end of the play, the only one in his entire part. As one critic said, 
“The monologue of the hangman will surely tempt the world’s greatest 
actors as the play gains headway. But the first man to play it, Kolb- 
joern Buoen, and the first theatre to stage it, will be remembered!’ 
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es — who generally know far less about the theatre than 

is good for history — have an easy way of classifying. all play- 
wrights according to the period and the place in which they wrote: — 
Renaissance playwriting is such and such, Elizabethan is so and so, 
Victorian thus and thus. Sometimes an historian who is of an analyti- 
cal mind will go to the extent of differentiating the form and content of 
the tragic and comic writers of a period or picking an outstanding 
master for special comment. You could, for example, make a whole 
library of the books showing how and why Shakespeare — if he was 
Shakespeare — differed from the men less great than he who came 
before him, or who followed him. But that is the exception which 
proves the rule. Generally speaking, all writers for the theatre — 
great and small — are fitted into easy categories. 

The contemporary critic of literature, although he covers a far 
narrower range, is apt to generalize in much the same way, fitting the 
playwrights of Paris or Budapest, of Moscow or London, into pleasant 
and impersonal niches. And there are, of course, always enough recog- 
nizable similarities between the works of men living in the same place 
at the same time to make such superficial classification seem justifi- 
able. It is only when you come to study the playwriting of a single 
season, and in a smaller compass — the plays, for example, written 
by American playwrights and produced in New York City within the 
limit of a few months — that you begin to see that the distinction 1s 
far greater than the similarity; that the mark of the playwright who is 
worth attention is not his likeness to other men working in the same 
field but his differences from them. Those differences begin with the 
words he uses and the way he uses them, and extend to such things 
as the melody of his phrases, the pattern of words in a long speech. 
The method he uses to outline his characters — by description or 
situation or relation to other characters, by what they say, what they 
do, how they react to what others say or do — is usually as much a 
personal matter as is the form, the content, the idea of a man’s play. 
Within all these qualities the selection and arrangement are often as 
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different between men of a single day and place as they are between 
men of far separated times, in spite of certain formulae of theme and 
of approach which are related to the happenings of the world they 
live in and the mechanics of the theatre they work in. 

Here for example are small samples from nine of the season’s plays, 
presented without any criticism or comment, merely as an indication 
of the variety of the playwrights’ method and style. They are not 
intended to prove anything except that the plays are worth seeing 
again — or reading if New York is too far away —as a fair study of 
modern American playwriting. These speeches are reprinted through 
the courtesy of the playwrights, producers or publishers of the plays. 


; Produced in New York September 29, 
Merrily We Roll 1934, by Sam H. Harris. Published by Ran- 
A long dom House. From Act I, Scene 3: New York 

apartment of Richard Niles (Kenneth Mac- 
GEORGE S. KAUFMAN Kenna), a playwright tasting the first fruits 
MOSS HART of success, who is talking with his old friend, 
Jonathan Crale (Walter Abel), an artist. 
CRALE. . . . You’re not the same Richard I used to know. 


RICHARD. Why? Because I don’t eat in those bum restaurants and 
don’t have to worry about where my next dollar’s coming from? 

CRALE. Yes — among other reasons. You’re getting away from 
the guts of things into a whole mess of nice polite nothing. And that’s 
what your plays are about. Why, I used to come into the studio and 
find you bubbling over with ideas — good, juicy ones. And in the past 
year all I’ve heard you talk about is how much the play grossed, and 
what you got from the movie rights, and you met Noel Coward. 

RICHARD. All right — now let me tell you something. I /ike my life 
the way it is now. I like meeting Noel Coward, and I like being suc- 
cessful. I’m enjoying myself for the first time. I had plenty of the 
other thing — all those years with Helen. Working in a shoe store all 
day and writing that fine play at night. And what for? So that you 
and Julia could tell me how great I was? I don’t see myself writing 
plays for two people, and being miserable the rest of the time. Why 
has that got to be part of it? Why do you have to be poor to write a 
fine play? 

CRALE. Because when you’re rich you never write it. That’s why. 

RICHARD. I don’t want to be rich, Jonny. But give me a chance. 
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Give me a chance to get a little money in the bank and I’ll write you a 
fine play. I’ll write you the finest play that ever closed in a week. 

cRALE. No, you won’t. The longer you wait the tougher it gets. 
It’s like a man saying he’s going to take up reading when he’s forty. 
You start reading at ten or you don’t read at all. Besides, the trouble 
with these plays you’re doing is you don’t dare stop. You’ve got to 
write one a year or they’ll forget you ever wrote a line. But you write 
one good play and they’ll a/ways know who you are... . 


Produced in New York October 30, 1934, 

The Farmer by Max Gordon. Revised version of Low 
Takes a Wife Bridge (Samuel French, Inc.). From Act IT, 
Scene 2: Cabin of the ‘Sarsey Sal’. Dan 

MARC CONNELLY (Henry Fonda) prophesies to Molly (June 
FRANK B. ELSER Walker) the death of the Erie ‘canawl’ be- 


cause of the oncoming railroads. 


DAN. . . . Whether you marry me or not, I don’t think you'll be 
haulin’ many seasons more. 

MOLLY. What do you mean? 

DAN. Don’t you see what’s happenin’? . . . We’ve joked about 
the Erie and called it the ‘big ditch’. Well, in a few years that’s what 
it’s goin’ to be. Just a big ditch. 

MOLLY. What? 

DAN. A ditch. There won’t be any water in it, and the railroad 
trains will go flyin’ by and people will say: ‘Look at that old wooden 
thing layin’ in that ditch. I s’pose it was once a boat.’ (He looks at 
Molly.) And where will you be? Livin’ in some hotel along the tow 
path, waitin’ fer the canawl to come to life agin. Ain’t that so? 

MOLLY. No, it ain’t. And the canawl ain’t goin’ to die. Nothin’ kin 
lick the Erie. I may miss you, but year after year I’ll see the Erie 
growin’ even more wonderful, haulin’ things East and haulin’ things 
West. I’ll tell you where I'll be! I'll be on my boat, seein’ it all happen. 
That’s more than you'll ever do, you’re so sure about everythin’. 

DAN. (Pause) I’m sure of one thing, I’ll be on my farm, growin’ 
things for the trains to haul, the farm you wouldn’t even come to see. 

MOLLY. Then go to it. You don’t deserve to be on the Erie! 

DAN. Mebbe not. But anyway, I’m leavin’ it. Jest like my Pa done, 
‘cause in his heart he was a farmer . . . jest like Ais Pa was and like 
some people will always have to be. If you ever find out you want me 
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I’ll be waitin’ fer you at the Five Combines. Good-bye, Molly! (Exit) 
MOLLY. Good-bye. Nothin’ kin lick the Erie. It is the most won- 
derful thing that ever was. Why can’t people see that? .. . 


Accent ree by Ontabey alge. teeta tae 
on Youth York penthouse apartment of Steven Gaye, 
noted playwright. Linda Brown (Constance 
SAMSON RAPHAELSON Cummings) has just left her young husband 
to return to fifty-one-year-old Gaye (Nicholas 

Hannen), former employer and lover. 

GAYE. You loved him when you married him . . . didn’t you? 

LinDA. I thought I did. It all happened so quickly, how could I 
tell? I married him that same night — I left the show — you were so 
mean about everything, I hated you . . . I could have loved him; 
I wanted to; I tried — and then came the honeymoon. . . . I never 
want to go through anything like it again. Oh, Steven, why didn’t 
you tell me what a dreadful thing youth was — why didn’t anybody 
tell me — we went to Santa Barbara. Here’s a typical honeymoon 
day: out of bed at seven — A. M., not P. M. — three hasty kisses, a 
shower, and then we played tennis — what do I know about tennis? 
Then, sweating and limp, another shower, two hasty kisses, and swim- 
ming, while I sit on the beach and burn. — Did you ever see the rich 
men’s sons in their bathing suits waiting for the depression to pass? 
They are broad shouldered, handsome, tan — everyone of them once 
an All-American something — and ten feet away you can’t tell one 
from the other . . . and you couldn’t tell Dickie from any of them. 
— Then he gets a rubdown and it’s time for lunch. Oh, Steven, after 
sitting with a clean-cut outdoors man and watching him eat vitamins, 
starches and spinach, you and your pills are a midsummer night’s 
dream. — Going to bed with him was just like going to bed with the 
front page of a physical culture magazine. — In the first place, I was 
too exhausted by that time to care for him even if I hadn’t begun to 
hate him; and there you lie, unable to sleep because the lights are on 
—and why are the lights on? Because Lionel Strongfort has to do his 
setting-up exercises: it seems that somewhere during the day he missed 
out on a couple of muscles. — Then a home in Connecticut, fox hunt- 
ing, golf, polo. — Five months of it, Steven — five months without 
night life, without the theatre, without glasses of beer pounding the 
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table, because somebody has got something crazy and beautiful and 
passionate to say to somebody else, without cigarettes and poetry and 
laughter and bad ventilation, without dialogue — without you. .. . 


Valley 
Forge 


MAXWELL ANDERSON 


Produced in New York December 10, 
1934, by the Theatre Guild. Published by 
Anderson House. From Act III: Interior of a 
barn on Hay Island, near Valley Forge. 
Washington (Philip Merivale) rejects the 
proposed treaty with the British. He speaks 
to Sir William Howe (Reginald Mason). 


WASHINGTON. . . . we have lost; we know it; by all rulesof the game 
we’re beaten, and should surrender. If this war 
were for trade advantage, it would end to-night. 
It was made over subsidies, or some such matter, 
but it’s been taken over. Let the merchants submit 
if that’s any good to you, then come out and find 
my hunters and backwoodsmen, and beat us down 
into the land we fight for. When you’ve done that — 
the king may call us subject. For myself, I’d have died 
within if I’d surrendered. The spirit of earth 
moves over earth like flame and finds fresh home 
when the old’s burned out. It stands over this my country 
in this dark year, and stands like a pillar of fire 
to show us an uncouth clan, unread, harsh-spoken, 
but followers of dream, a dream that men 
shall bear no burdens save of their own choosing, 
shall walk upright, masterless, doff a hat to none, 
and choose their gods! It’s destined to win, this dream, 
weak though we are. Even if we should fail, 
it’s destined to win! ... 


The Children’s 
Hour 


LILLIAN HELLMAN 


Produced in New York November 20, 
1934, by Herman Shumlin. Published by 
Alfred A. Knopf. From Act II, Scene 2: 
Home of Mrs. Amelia Tilford, whose grand- 
daughter, Mary (Florence McGee), has told 
a lying tale about her schoolmistresses. Dr. 
Cardin (Robert Keith) cross-examines her. 


CARDIN. . . . Were you telling your grandmother the truth this 
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afternoon? The exact truth about Miss Wright and Miss Dobie? 

MARY. (Without hesitation) Oh, yes. . . . 

CARDIN. All right, Mary, that was your chance; you passed it up. 
. . » Now let’s find out things. . . . Will you answer some more 
questions, Mary? 

MARY. Yes, Cousin Joe. 

MARTHA. Stop that sick, sweet tone. .. . 

cARDIN. Why don’t you like Miss Dobie and Miss Wright? 

mary. Oh, I do like them. They just don’t like me. They never 
have liked me. 

CARDIN. How do you know? 

MARY. They’re always picking on me. They’re always punishing me 
for everything that happens. No matter what happens, it’s always me. 

CARDIN. Why do you think they do that? 

MARY. Because — because they’re — because they — (Stops, turns.) 
Grandma, I — 

CARDIN. . . . Did you get punished today? 

MARY. Yes, and it was just because Peggy and Evelyn heard them 
and so they took it out on me... . 

CARDIN. . . . Heard what, Mary? 

mMaRY. Mrs. Mortar told Miss Dobie that there was something 
funny about her. She said that she had a funny feeling about Miss 
Wright, and Mrs. Mortar said that was unnatural. That was why we 
got punished, just because —. . . 


, Produced in New York January 7, 1935, 

The Petrified by Gilbert Miller and Leslie Howard, in 
Forest association with Arthur Hopkins. From Act 
I: Roadside restaurant in the Arizona desert. 

ROBERT SHERWOOD Alan Squier (Leslie Howard), writer, stops 


off for food and talks to Gabby (Peggy 
Conklin), daughter of the house. 
GABBY. But you ought to know something. You’ve seen a lot, and 
you’ve written a book, and you’ve been married. . . . 
sguiEr. I don’t know anything. You see — the trouble with me is, 
I belong to a vanishing race. I’m one of the intellectuals. 
GABBY. That means you’ve got brains. I can see you have. 
SQUIER. Yes— brains without purpose. Noise without sound. 
Shape without substance. Have you ever read The Hollow Men? 
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GABBY. No. 

sQuiER. Don’t. It’s discouraging, because it’s true. It refers to the 
intellectuals who thought that they’d conquered Nature. They 
dammed it up and used its waters to irrigate the wastelands. 
They built streamlined monstrosities to penetrate its resistance. They 
wrapped it up in cellophane and sold it in drugstores. They were so 
certain they had it subdued. And now —do you realize what it is 
that is causing world chaos? 

GABBY. No. 

sguiER. Well, I’m probably the only living person who can tell 
you what it is. It’s Nature hitting back. Not with the old weapons — 
floods, plagues, holocausts. We can neutralize them. She’s fighting 
back with strange instruments called neuroses. She’s deliberately 
afflicting mankind with the jitters. Nature is proving that she can’t 
be beaten — not by the likes of us. She’s taking the world away from 
the intellectuals and giving it back to the apes. Forgive me, Gabrielle, 
but I can’t tell you what a luxury it is to have someone to talk to. So 
don’t listen to me, Gabrielle. I was born in 1901, the year Victoria 
died. I was just too late for the Great War — and too soon for the 
revolution. You’re a war baby. You may be an entirely different spe- 
cies for all I know. You can easily be one of Nature’s own children, and 
therefore able to understand her, and laugh at her—or enjoy her. . . . 


Produced in New York October 2, 1934, 

Roll, Sweet by Margaret Hewes. Published by ual 
Chariot French, Inc. From Scene I: ‘Quiviene Lock- 
ley’s Boarding Hous’, a shack in Potter’s 

PAUL GREEN Field, before which a group of Negroes are 


sprawled. A sultry Saturday afternoon in 
early summer. 

FARROW. (Making a half-serious pass at him with his fist and gazing 
at him as if he were some strange creature) Whew, that face! 

MILLY. Aw, hush, Levin. 

BAD-EYE. | can’t help it. 

FARROW. You couldn’t a growed it thataway. 

STERLING. (Sisting up) Bad-Eye, don’t you worry no more ’bout 
your face. You was born thataway. (BAD-EYE’s face smooths itself out 
and he smiles at STERLING.) Go on, play your Jew-harp. 

(BAD-EYE pulls out his harp, sticks it to his tongue and begins whing- 
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ing away. FARROW pats his feet and hands and knocks his bones. Far 
down the alley a woman is heard singing —‘You broke the heart of 
many a poor girl, you'll never break this heart of mine.’) 

FARROW. (Singing) When she wore her apern low, 

When she wore her apern low, 
When she wore her apern low, 
The boys they hung about her do’. 

QUIVIENE. (4s a baby begins squealing inside the house) Yo’ babies 
crying, Milly. 

(MILLY gets up and goes into the house. FARROW continues singing.) 

FARROW. “Now she wears her apern high — (Finishing his song) 
And the boys they pass on by.’ 

(Through the window MILLy can be seen bending over the bed attending 
to her babies.) 

PARR. Can’t I cut some of you folkses’ hair or shave you? — ten 
cents with hot towels. 

FARROW. Hot dishrag and a hawg scraper. No thanky. 

PARR. (Genially) Quit th’owing off on my razor. 

FARROW. (Sighing) Business dull. Nobody to bury, nobody to 
shave. (The blasting sounds again. They all listen for an instant with 
the exception of FARROW, who is still knocking his bones.) 

STERLING. Levin, for cripe’s sake, be still. 

FARROW. (Springing up) O Potter’s Field, where be yo’ sperit and 
yo’ juice? (Chanting as he dances and knocks his bones, all in time to 
BAD-EYE’S whinging.) Took my gun early one morning. (He makes the 
pantomime of shouldering a gun.) Went down to the river bottom see 
could I kill me a little game. Lawd it was mighty cold — hah-hah-hah. 
(He sticks the imaginary gun in the crook of his arm and blows on his 
Jingers.) Down in the marshes walking on ice. Seed a fox-squirrel 
setting on a limb. (He aims the gun and some of the others now growing 
interested do likewise.) Let him have it ker-bang-a-lang. Old muzzle- 
loader busted wide open. Piece to the east and swubbed down a deer. 
Piece to the west and cut down a tree — hah-hah-hah. Tree fell and 
killed a wildcat in the top — and squashed a grizzly bear lying in the 
grass. Ramrod whanged ’way up in the sky and brung down a flock of 
wild geese passing. Honk, honk, they were saying, but they said it no 
mo’. (The spirit of imagination and fun begins to rise among the board- 
ers.) Hammer flew off and killed a bull-buffalo standing on the hill. 
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Old gun kicked me so hard jammed me th’ough the ice and I fell in the 
river. Climbed out with my britches full o’ yellow pyerch. Heavy big 
button flew off my britches and killed a turkey in the top of a slash 
pine. (SEENY suddenly springs up and begins to dance wildly with him 
in the yard. The others clap their hands — clap — clap — clap — clap- 
a-clap.) Took off my coat and th’owed it on the grass to dry, and 
smothered gang o’ pa’tridges to death. Had enough game foh one day. 
But ain’t seed that squirrel yet — hee-hee — (Eyeing them) Yeh, still 
got life in Potter’s Field. (He turns a handspring and lies flat on his 
back. . . .) Whoo —I wonder how far it is up to that sky? 


Produced in New York December 24, 


Rain 1934, by the Theatre Guild. Published by 
from Heaven Random House. From Act III: Lady Violet 

Wyngate’s home near London. Hugo Willens 
S. N. BEHRMAN (John Halliday), music critic, although he 


loves Vi (Jane Cowl), cannot be reconciled 
to his exile from Germany. 


HUGO. (Kisses her hand) You are all there is left in the world for me 
to love. I’ll never forget you. Your radiance, your goodness, your 
compassion. 

vi. (After a moment) That has a valedictory sound, Hugo. 

HuGo. . . . Around the borders of the Fatherland an intellectual 
front is being created. I want to join it. 

v1. Don’t go, Hugo! 

HuGO. I must join it. I must. Look at my career — a public taster 
of the arts —a dilettante in everything except that I was paid. Be- 
hind this decorative curtain I was forced to discover that there is a 
harsh reality. Well, I must investigate this reality further. To stay 
here, to go to America would only be a continuation of my life before. 
Out of egotism and vanity I created worlds without testing the founda- 
tions on which they rested. Lehrman — I made Lehrman — I created 
a world in which Lehrman was king and what sort of a world is it? 
A criminal architect who builds houses that topple on their hapless 
tenants. I see now that there is only one thing left: To destroy the in- 
human — and to discover humanity. 

vi. You talk about humanity — discovering humanity — as if it 
were an abstraction — an essence like the Elixir of life which you 
might find somewhere in a bottle and dispense. Hugo, listen, humanity 
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is here, all around us. I tell you what I wish you’d do. Humor me. Let 
me take you for a holiday through our shires and let me show you our 
common folk. You’ll find them kindly and gentle. In their faces you'll 
see how impossible, how far beyond them are ferocity or brutality or 
mass-hate. Let me take you, Hugo, and you’d see — you’d be com- 
forted. 

HuGO. But I don’t want to be comforted. I don’t want to be 
soothed. What you say about England is true. I feel it in you who are 
the best of England. But what right have I to this immunity? A 
Sybarite in a famine. 

vi. You’re an artist, Hugo, what have you to do with feuds and 
hatreds and rebellions? Can’t you try to see it as I see it. You see, I 
believe in England. I believe in gradualness. I believe in muddling 
through. I believe —a poor foolish illusion, I suppose —I believe 
that in the main people are reasonable and corrigible and sweet — 
fragments of God. 

HuGO. That isn’t a belief. It’s a mirage. A self-hypnosis. A wish- 
fulfillment. 

vi. I allow for that. And is it your dream that the world, over 


night, can be scrubbed clean of injustice and left glowing with hu- 


manity? 

HuGO. It’s that I must find certitude at last, and having found it, if 
necessary, die for it. 

vi. Or kill for it? 

HuGO. Or kill for it. 


Produced in New York November 5, 1934, 

J 3 hawker by Henry Hammond, Inc. Published by 

SINCLAIR LEWIS Doubleday, Doran. From Act I, Scene I: 

Camp-meeting in Kansas, 1861. Brief excerpts 

a Sa from a long speech in which ‘Jayhawker’ 

Burdette subtly turns religious confession 
into political exhortation. 

AcE. My sanctified brethren, before whom I am so unworthy 

to stand, I plead that you listen while I repent me of my evil ways. I 

come to you, who are so strong, to beg understanding . . . Who 

among you, dearly beloved, has been so lied about as Ace Burdette? 

They say Ace Burdette is a libertine. Why, up until he was twenty-one 

he never swore an oath, smoked a seegar, or kissed a girl. But then, 
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as now, he worshipped womanhood. Ace Burdette loved his noble 
wife, he adores his darling motherless daughter . . . Yes, with my 
soul lying naked on this altar, I swear it: Ace Burdette loves all vir- 
tuous ladies .. . 

They say Ace Burdette is illiterate! What? (Throws off cowskin 
overcoat) Ace Burdette too ignorant to be trusted by the enlightened 
people of Kansas? Why, my comrades in salvation, my Connecticut 
school-ma’am mother trained me in Christianity — also the classics 
—and pointed me for the sainted ministry. But I failed her, and one 
day, with her eyes brimming, she came to me and she said, ‘Asa, my 
boy’, and I said, ‘Yes, Maw.’ ‘Your intellect is bright,’ she told me, 
‘but there is one obstacle between you and the pulpit — your in- 
sooperable modesty.’ 

They say Ace Burdette is profane. Great God! What? Ace Bur- 
dette an irreligious man? (Tears off coat) Why, I never swore in my 
whole life! No! Wait! I take it back. Once I swore. It was on a rainy 
midnight three years ago. . . . Down the black and stormy road I 
came at the head of my Free Soilers. I hadn’t et nor slept for three 
days and nights. Suddenly, I stiffened in my saddle. On ahead, a 
flame burnt a hole in the night, and to the rescue we came, our 
horses on the dead run, our wagons lurchin’ and rumblin’, the women 
and children inside wakin’ with frightened cries. A house was burnin’, 
and round and round the dooryard, in that awful glare, an army of 
Missoury devils were whippin’ a poor man, his wife, and three half- 
naked babies — harmless people whose only sin was to believe that 
slavery was wrong. Then it was, O lambs of the faith, that hatred for 
the fiends got the best of me and, forgetful of my religious trainin’, I 
rose in my stirrups and hollered to my Jayhawkers, ‘Kill ’em, God 
damn ’em, ride ’em down!’... 
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SINCLAIR LEWIS collaborated with Lloyd Lewis on Fayhawker, the Civil 
War drama whose first scene, with the magnificent speech delivered by 
‘Jayhawker’ Burdette, should live long among the fine passages of play- 
writing. Although the brief extracts appearing in ‘Playwriting Sample Book’ 
give none of the sweep and power of this subtle oration, the scene required 
representation among the good quotations from the season's plays. This 
caricature shows how Peggy Bacon sees the novelist-playwright in her book, 
Off With Their Heads! (published by Robert M. McBride and Company). 








Pach Brothers 





ROBERT SHERWOOD once described the theatre as ‘a place for those in- 
curable sophomores who have not been blessed by God with the power to ka 
rise above their emotions’; and willingly he remains a sophomore. His latest 
play is The Petrified Forest, quoted in ‘Playwriting Sample Book’, and a 
current success on Broadway with Leslie Howard as its star. It is Sher- 
wood’s first play in New York since Reunion in Vienna in 1931, although he 
gave London a short-lived drama entitled 4cropolis last season. 








In Leningrad 


JAY LEYDA 


OMING to Leningrad from Moscow with its wealth of theatre ac- 
C tivity, one does not expect to find the same riches. The Lenin- 
grad theatres lack the exacting public that keeps Moscow theatres 
constantly on their mettle. Moreover, the lines of creative develop- 
ment that are so clear in every Moscow theatre are seen as looser and 
less sure on Leningrad stages. Yet Leningrad provides both the theatre 
specialist and the casual theatregoer with profitable and enjoyable 
theatregoing. 

To watch the progress in Soviet music and opera, to see develop- 
ments in the Soviet attitude towards ballet, and, incidentally, to see 
the finest dancers in the Union, one must go to Leningrad. The strong- 
holds for opera and ballet are the former Marinsky and Mikhailovsky 
theatres, now the State Theatre of Opera and Ballet and the Little 
Opera Theatre. At the Marinsky Radlov as regisseur and Rabinovitch 
as designer are building up, one opera at a time, a production of The 
Nibelungen Ring, conceived with strength and imagination, a produc- 
tion that Wagner, and Appia too, could listen to and look at with ap- 
probation and pleasure. The public has seen only Rheingold, but the 
designs for the rest are ready, and give assurance of the unifying 
power that we are always hoping for in a modern staging of The Ring. 

The bitter struggle between ballet method and modern demands 
on ballet seems to be gradually but firmly resolving itself under the 
roof of the Marinsky. There is a more direct and meaningful Flame of 
Paris here than at the Moscow Bolshoi Opera, although both use 
the choreography of Vainonen. Not only do better dancers at the 
Marinsky explain the difference. The Marinsky dramatic regisseur, 
Radlov, is more probably the actual reason. His work is especially 
commendable in Wagner and in Flame of Paris, in the charming re- 
construction of Swan Lake and in the encouragingly original new 
ballet, founded on the Pushkin poem, The Fountain of Bakhchissarai, 
on which the young choreographer, Zakharov, from whom Radlov 
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expects great things, has collaborated. The form of The Fountain re- 
sembles the dramatic ballet associated with Diaghileff’s first period — 
no dividing line between divertissement and pantomime, the entire 
dance growing out of a dramatic and emotional basis. This form is the 
logical next step in bringing the enormous resources of the classic 
ballet closer to audience needs. The story of The Fountain is a simple 
one — the beautiful daughter of the Russian governor in the Tartar 
country is captured in a Tartar raid. The Tartar chief falls in love 
with her, but the separation from her people kills her. The chief builds 
a monument, a fountain, to her memory. That is all, but it makes a 
substantial ballet with music by Asafyev (the composer of Flame of 
Paris) and danced by Ulanova, who seems to be the legitimate heir of 
the Pavlova tradition. Zakharov’s next job will be a real test —a 
panorama of the Civil War. 

The ballet at the Little Opera Theatre takes an entirely different 
direction. There is a jolly, swinging, boisterous production of Coppelia, 
which takes the audience quite by surprise —so much have they 
wanted an amusing ballet, never thinking they would see one. This 
theatre also houses a freshly sentimental choreography for Harlequin- 
ade, but the vigorous Vassilieva dances only in Coppelia. Her next role 
will be in the new Shostakovitch ballet, which will be exceptional if his 
earlier ballets, The Golden Age and Bolt, are equalled in music and sur- 
passed in libretto. In the meanwhile this theatre gives the best produc- 
tion anywhere of Shostakovitch’s fine opera, Lady Macbeth of Mzensk 
(or Katerina Ismailova). The production is not as good-looking as that 
of Nemirovitch-Dantchenko in Moscow, but it is musically and 
theatrically more significant. 

Leningrad, city of beautiful theatres, has, as its most polished and 
perfect gem of theatre architecture, the former Imperial Hermitage 
Theatre, now the Musical Research Department of the Leningrad 
Conservatory. The work of this department is in fact unusual enough 
to be described in full detail in a separate note; so, of that another 
time. 

The brilliant interior of the State Theatre of Drama fits much 
more aptly its former title of Alexandrinsky. To be completely dazzled 
by the red and gold of the Alexandrinsky, one must be fortunate 
enough to be in Leningrad while Masquerade is in the repertory. This 
is a 1917 production of Meyerhold, the climax and peak of his pre- 
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THE LENINGRAD THEATRE WORLD, even in competition with the 
more renowned Moscow theatre, can be called a profitable and enjoyable 
drama centre. An example of its visual richness is Lermontov’s Masquerade, 
a Meyerhold production of the 1917 days, when that artist was most en- 
amored of spectacle and gorgeous color. With settings by Golovin and music 
by Glazunov, Masquerade is still a popular play in the repertory of the State 
Theatre of Drama, once known as the Alexandrinsky. 











YEGOR BULICHEV 

The first play in Maxim Gorky’s trilogy of revolutionary dramas, already 
looked on as classics by the Soviet theatre, is given one of its countless pro- 
ductions in the repertory of the Grand Dramatic Theatre in Leningrad, 
where it was staged by Liutze and Tversky and designed by Levin. In 
America the Artef Theatre, the Yiddish workers’ theatre now established 
on Broadway, offers its own version, along with Recruits and Dostagaev. 
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revolutionary work, and on the compulsory list of every student of 
Soviet theatre. Masquerade has everything for which we value Meyer- 
hold, and also has everything the lack of which, many feel, prevents 
his post-revolutionary work from affecting the spectator deeply and 
emotionally. Its unstinting visual richness will be a shock to those to 
whom the name of Meyerhold suggests the bare brick walls of his 1920 
period. This is a richness coordinated and integrated with the material 
and method of the play, a fact that at once prevents comparison with 
his 1934 Dame aux Camellias, where the richness of color and line 
leads an existence apart from the play’s line. _ 

In 1935, for the first time since 1919, Meyerhold returns to the 
scene of his former triumphs — to Leningrad, which he dazzled when 
it was St. Petersburg, with his first independent studio work, with 
his mises en scenes for Komisarjevskaya, with ten crowded busy years 
at the Alexandrinsky and Marinsky. This year Meyerhold returns to 
Leningrad and to opera with a production of the Pushkin-Tchaikow- 
sky Pigue Dame at the Little Opera Theatre. To describe the plans for 
this as ‘exciting’ is understating. This, added to Masquerade, will 
undoubtedly make Leningrad an indispensable stopping place to 
theatre-minded foreigners. 

The rest of the present repertoire of the State Theatre of Drama 
bears evidence of a recent reorganization. The formal glories of the 
1930 Tartuffe and Robespierre have disappeared entirely in the general 
anti-formalism drive. The theatre furnishes for Leningrad its equiva- 
lent of the long history, technical power, and artistic position that the 
combined Maly, First Art, and Vakhtangov furnish for Moscow. 
Until recently the weight of this responsibility was too great, and the 
theatre fell below the standard set in any one of these three Moscow 
theatres. Now a new leadership in the theatre is building up a whole 
new repertoire. In place of Petrov, who was chief regisseur, and who is 
now in the Kharkov Theatre of Russian Drama, the extremely able 
Sushkevich, pupil of Stanislavsky and colleague of Vakhtangov, 
organizer of the Second Art Theatre, is now in control of the artistic 
destinies of the Theatre of Drama. His productions of Gorky’s 
Enemies and of Ibsen’s Pillars of Society make full use of the theatre’s 
many strengths. The unchallenged position that Fear holds as the 
best Leningrad production of a Soviet play will be challenged this 
year by Fear’s own theatre and playwright in the production of the 
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new Afinogenov play Portrait, one of a score of new plays on the sub- 
ject of the construction of the Baltic-White Sea Canal by former 
criminals, who in the process are themselves reconstructed. 

Sushkevich’s production of Boris Godunov marks the first time that 
this enormous canvas by Pushkin has reached the stage. For a hundred 
years it existed only on the printed page, then it sprang to fame as a 
Moussorgsky opera. Long ago the First Art Theatre gave a single 
performance of a few excerpts. Now this masterpiece in the Shakespear- 
ean style is where Pushkin wished it to be — on a stage. The Alex- 
andrinsky production is the first, but the play appears in the plans of 
both the Maly and the Meyerhold theatres as the Pushkin centenary 
celebrations draw near. At the Alexandrinsky the production is 
clothed in the dark colors of old icons, while Meyerhold will establish 
his tone with the barbarous colors of freshly-painted sixteenth-century 
icons. Ilinsky will play his first dramatic role as Boris, a fact that is 
alone enough to differentiate Meyerhold’s Boris from the others. The 
latest production on the small stage of the Alexandrinsky is Dos 
Passos’ Fortune Heights, a production that commits the same error as 
the Kamerny production of looking at America through Russian eyes 
rather than Soviet eyes, losing its theme and drama in a multitude of 
details. 

This is the theatre that has had the courage to publish, with the 
exact year and month scheduled for each production, its entire future 
programs from 1934 to 1938 for both its large and small stages. It 
knows exactly that in October 1936 there will be a premier of a new 
Soviet play, and that in April 1937 both parts of Goethe’s Faust will 
be shown; that in the month of January 1938 their small scene will 
stage The School for Scandal. This four-year month-by-month plan is 
not merely paper, as can be seen by the completion, on schedule, of 
each item of the 1934 plan. Has any theatre outside of the Soviet 
Union so clear an idea of its future purpose and tasks? 

The Grand Dramatic Theatre on the Fontanka Canal struggles to 
supply Leningrad with a repertoire resembling that of the combined 
Vakhtangov, Revolution and Kamerny Theatres. I believe that one 
can find an original and interesting production of Bulichev and Dos- 
tagaev, already Soviet classics, in every Russian city and town (and 
village, too), and it may be only that the Vakhtangov productions are 
bound up so closely with the plays in one’s mind, that another pro- 
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HOLY MATRIMONY 


Nicolai Akimov, whose designs and models were well represented in the 
Soviet theatre division of the International Exhibition of Theatre Art last 
year, has left the Vakhtangov Theatre in Moscow for the Leningrad Music 
Hall. He began his program with a musical adaptation by Bruschstein and 
Davidovich of Labiche’s French farce, Doit-on le dire?, now called Holy 
Matrimony. Zhivotov was the composer and Vainonen the choreographer. 














THE LENINGRAD THEATRE FOR YOUNG SPECTATORS was the 
first professional children’s theatre in Soviet Russia, and both its theatres 
puppet under Demmeni, human under Briantsev continue to do superior 
work. Two productions are Schwartz’ Treasure and Makariev’s version of 
the Mark Twain classic, The Prince and the Pauper. 
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duction is bound to fall short somewhere. The Gorky plays at the 
Grand Dramatic are nevertheless sharp and effective in their own 
right, as is also their Intervention and My Friend. A 1921 production 
of Goldoni’s Servant of Two Masters is just as fresh as when Alexander 
Benois conceived it, with a rollicking performance by Monakhov. 
This theatre’s project for Richard III was described in the Alexander 
Tishler note in the November THEATRE ARTS. 

The Leningrad Comedy Theatre is the equivalent of the Moscow 
Theatre of Satire, and its repertoire is very similar, with occasional 
excursions into the classics, the last being 4 Glass of Water by Scribe. 
This theatre keeps a close watch on the rest of theatrical Europe, 
seizing Miracle at Verdun and Topaze sooner than America. 

Small new theatres are constantly popping up in Leningrad, faster 
than buildings can be built to house them, so that their performances 
are given in clubs, parks, and district Houses of Culture. Such is the 
life of the Leningrad TRAM, an impressive group of class- and 
theatre-conscious youngsters, of the New Theatre, with an ambitious 
repertoire of Ostrovsky, Scribe, etc., and of the Red Theatre. A new 
theatre building has just been finished for the Leningrad Trade Union 
Theatre (playing a good dramatization of Sholokhov’s Soi/ Up- 
turned), and the Radlov Studio-Theatre is permanently situated in a 
small theatre in the centre of the city. This Studio Theatre is directed 
by Radlov, already mentioned in connection with the Marinsky. 
Radlova, his sister, is making new translations of the Shakespeare 
tragedies which have suffered in the past from pedantic literal Russian 
translations. Her skilful version of Romeo and Fuliet is already in the 
theatre, a new Othello is being rehearsed with Weyland Rudd, Ameri- 
can negro actor, as Othello. In their repertoire is also a quiet, intense, 
and soundly acted Ghosts. 

Aside from the Central Pioneer Theatre, which is not exceptional, 
the only professional children’s theatre in Leningrad is the Leningrad 
Theatre for Young Spectators, which is exceptional. It was the first 
of a type of theatre now numbered in the hundred all over the Soviet 
Union. Every theatre for Young Spectators has two theatres within 
it — a human theatre, and a puppet theatre. Young spectators up to 
six and seven years get their first theatre experience in the simplified 
puppet theatre, and then ‘graduate’ to a real human theatre. Both 
theatres in the Leningrad Y. S. do their job of catching the imagina- 
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tion in a way that deserves superlatives. Since 1922, Briantsev, direc- 
tor of the theatre, has established and maintained an artistic standard 
so high that it made life hard for anyone who thought that running a 
children’s theatre was an easy job. The puppet theatre, under Dem- 
meni, has kept artistic pace, and is easily the most accomplished pup- 
pet theatre in the U.S.S.R. The complete freedom and harmony of 
characters, scenery, music, sound and lighting are unusual, and are 
particularly noteworthy in the dramatization of Anatole France’s 
Crainquebille. This with Tchekov’s Wedding and Gogol’s Quarrel are 
the most popular with the first-graders, who daily, immediately after 
school, crowd the tiny auditorium. 

There are two military theatres in Leningrad, that is, two pro- 
fessional theatres, as the amateur army and navy theatre groups are 
countless. (This survey, incidentally, covers only professional Lenin- 
grad theatres, but the reader must keep in mind a background of 
thousands of amateur groups of all degrees in workers’ clubs, in 
factories, in kolkhozes all over the Soviet Union.) In addition to the 
old Leningrad Theatre of the Red Army, a Red Navy Theatre in the 
military base of Kronstadt was reorganized last year into a profes- 
sional theatre. Under the direction of Gutman, from the cinema and 
the Theatre of Comedy, a troupe of actors, designers, regisseurs, 
musicians and mechanics entirely recruited from the navy forces give 
a steady repertoire of The Brave Soldier Schweik and Kirshon’s Mar- 
vellous Metal. 

Another specializing group is the Ethnographic Theatre, where one 
may find some representation of every Soviet nationality, either in 
song, opera, folk-dance, drama or dance-drama. It is the development 
of this work into more important proportions that Gorky proposed at 
the Writers’ Congress. The work of this Ethnographic Theatre has 
grown to such a point that last fall witnessed the birth of a Northern 
People’s Theatre, taking over three productions and all northern 
material from the original theatre. 

The Leningrad Music Hall furnishes a real surprise. We remem- 
bered Hamlet at the Vakhtangov Theatre as being startling, clever 
and handsome, but not profound. Akimov, it seemed, might find a 
more suitable place for his extraordinary talents, a place where pro- 
fundity was not so essential. Just such a place has been given him in 
the Music Hall, where he will direct and design all productions. 
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He started his new program with a musical adaptation of a 
Labiche farce, now called Holy Matrimony, a beginning indicative of 
the uses to which Akimov intends to put his opportunities. Labiche, 
as a social satirist, seems to be coming back into his own — if not in 
Paris, at least in the Soviet Union. In addition to the Akimov produc- 
tion there have been two recent presentations of Les Trente Millions 
de Gladiator, now called The Millionaire, the Dentist and the Poor 
Man. One was directed by Moussinac for the Moscow Jewish Theatre; 
and Tsetnerovich (the regisseur of the Krasno-Presny Theatre’s 
Mother) did the same play for the Leningrad New Theatre. Labiche 
gives audiences all they want — and more — of the music hall’s best 
elements: choruses, acrobats, color, eccentricity, movies, cleverness 
and moments of great beauty. Akimov’s plans call for the presen- 
tation of Gilbert and Sullivan and, if possible, of George Gershwin. 


Playwright to Producer 
The Process of Marketing Plays 


BARRETT H. CLARK 


|, pale it may be with other writers, most playwrights exist on 

excuses. How otherwise can the average maker of plays explain 
his years of futile effort to sell something to a manager? How support 
his self-respect until the day when, if he is the fortunate one in five 
hundred of his fraternity, he signs a contract and gets his advance 
check? 

The playwright’s excuses are a curious lot: if they were classified 
and printed in double columns they could fill at least four good-sized 
pages. The commonest of them are: Managers don’t read scripts. 
Managers lose scripts. Playreaders are ignorant office boys and sten- 
ographers. The unknown author has no chance. Only dirty plays are 
accepted (‘If I chose to be smutty, I’d be successful.’). No writer can 
sell a play without pull. ‘My plays are too good for the public.’ Ideas in 
plays are passed on to managers’ favorite authors, who (slightly) re- 
write them and claim them as their own. Agents deliberately prevent 
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their clients’ plays, for personal reasons of jealousy, from being read by 
managers. Managers can’t visualize manuscripts, ‘hence they can’t 
realize how effective mine would be on the stage.’ Managers buy good 
plays with the deliberate intention of delaying their production. 
Managers won’t produce Radical plays. Managers won’t produce 
Conservative plays. 


I could easily extend this list, basing each excuse on what some 
playwright has written or told me during the fifteen years I have been 
reading manuscripts, as reader for a manager, as associate manager, as 
agent, critic and observer of the theatre. 

Though there are stupid and careless managers, and unimaginative 
and irresponsible readers, though there is occasionally some basis to 
almost any alibi, the truth is that managers buy and produce the best 
plays they can find, and 99 per cent of the trash remains unsold and 
unproduced. 

Doubtless a fine play will occasionally have to await that peculiar 
combination of person, time and circumstance that looks like destiny, 
but rarely if ever is any masterpiece lost to the stage. I know of two 
great geniuses in the American theatre (whose work belongs to the 
past quarter-century), poets and playwrights who were said to be so 
gifted that no producer ever took it upon himself to buy and mount 
their work: the plays of one are printed by an obscure publisher, and 
the other’s remain in manuscript. Both men have received high praise, 
from non-theatrical persons, who smile beatifically when you tell 
them the plain truth, to wit, that whatever other merits the plays may 
possess, they do not belong in the theatre. 

I know, too, of a few exquisite plays that are as yet unproduced, 
but I am reasonably confident that they will find their way to the 
stage; yet if they don’t, I shall have to admit that my judgment was at 
fault. I wrote a play myself several years ago, and for some time I 
thought it was pretty good; so did the agent who sold it and the man- 
ager who bought it. It was tried out at last — thank heaven, not on 
Broadway — and when it became my duty to criticize it as a reviewer 
I saw that it was a false and sentimental bit of claptrap. 

Managers are, by and large, no different from other people; they 
are human beings, swayed by the same motives that affect you and me; 
they accept and reject plays because they like or dislike them, because 
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they want to make money, achieve a reputation, be actively and pleas- 
antly engaged in their chosen profession. Generalizations used in con- 
nection with theatre managers are as accurate as generalizations about 
lawyers, doctors, or women. 

The men who buy and produce plays for professional use in Broad- 
way theatres range from hardboiled and uneducated speculators to 
cultivated gentlemen with Phi Beta Kappa keys and collections of ex- 
quisite paintings and rare books; they are Jews and Gentiles, men who 
come from the ghettos of eastern Europe, from the cities and villages 
of Hungary and Germany, men of English, French, Irish, Italian and 
Scandinavian heritage, native-born hundred per cent Americans, 
philosophers, business men, insurance salesmen, brokers, artists, 
some of them almost illiterate and some of the highest culture and 
breeding. 

No one method of classification is properly applicable to managers 
as a class, because they are not a class. They are all engaged in the 
pursuit of manuscripts which they can turn into paying productions. 
Occasionally a man of wealth, like Winthrop Ames, buys and produces 
a play with little or no expectation that it will prove profitable; but a 
producer must pick the kind of play that does make money or he 
will soon find himself out of the running. His problem is to find a script 
that not only appeals to his own taste — a play he will take pleasure 
and pride in sponsoring — but one that will pay. John Golden has been 
especially fortunate in liking the unpretentious and popular sort of 
play which was for so long associated with his name. He once told me 
that, while he admitted the artistic superiority of the work of Bernard 
Shaw and Eugene O’Neill to plays like Turn to the Right, he per- 
sonally preferred the latter. 

It must also be clear that if managers are to exist at all, they must 
have a continuous supply of new plays. Mr. Burns Mantle tells us that 
during the season of 1919-20 there were about 150 plays produced, in- 
cluding the musicals; during 1925-26 there were 220; and during 
1931-32 there were 134, not including musicals. Where does the man- 
ager get them? 

Luckily there is no one traditional or fixed way of buying and sell- 
ing plays. You may, if you like, announce yourself as a theatrical 
producer tomorrow, rent an office and send an announcement to the 
papers that you are looking for plays. The same day the manuscripts 
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and authors will begin to flow in. You will not, of course, have a chance 
at Sidney Howard’s new play, because Mr. Howard must first know 
what sort of manager you are, what actors and director you can get, 
how responsible you are as a business man; besides, he is probably 
under obligations to other managers with prior rights of refusal on his 
next two or three manuscripts. But in time, provided you make one 
really good production (whether it happens to make money or not) you 
will have a chance to see most of the manuscripts that are going the 
rounds. Neither friendship nor influence will determine the quality or 
quantity of new plays that come to you; that will depend chiefly on 
your reputation. 

Even before you become known for your actual accomplishments in 
the theatre, and solely as a result of the fact that you call yourself a 
producer ready to read plays, you will find a steadily growing pile of 
manuscripts on your desk, and you will have to get someone to read 
them for you. Most of these plays will be pretty bad, run-of-the-mill 
products, but they must be read. When I was play reader for the 
Theatre Guild I had to go through and report on nearly a thousand 
scripts a year; when I was on the Board of Directors of the Province- 
town Playhouse I read about 300 a year; on an average I read from 
1200 to 1500 full-length new plays annually; it is my business to 
pick those that may interest some manager sufficiently to make him 
sign a contract and pay a cash advance. If I let one such play slip 
through my fingers (and I have done so, I admit) I am not doing my 
job on a perfectly efficient basis. 

At the Guild it was my business to make a written report on every 
play I read; this was sent to one of the Directors; but in case a play 
possessed any quality above the average or showed any promise, I 
made out my report on a special kind of paper, and sent copies to all 
six directors, any one of whom — within a short period — might ask 
to see the manuscript. 

As a rule most managers employ one or more readers to look over 
the bulk of manuscripts submitted to them and to return all that are 
obviously impossible, passing on to the manager the few that might 
interest him. If the manager likes the play, believes in it, thinks he can 
finance and mount it and can either pay expenses or make a profit on 
it, he is ready to talk business with the author or the author’s repre- 
sentative. A few managers have courage and conviction enough to 
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make up their minds on this critical matter without asking advice, but 
most of them have not. True (and this applies especially for the 
period since 1931), managers have partners — backers, so-called, who 
must usually be consulted in the matter of choosing a play; and most 
of them are anxious to know whether the manuscript has movie possi- 
bilities before committing themselves, in so far as paying the cus- 
tomary $500 advance, which secures the right to produce the play 
within a certain period. 

Most backers are persons with sums of money varying from two 
hundred and fifty to twenty thousand dollars (or even more), which 
they pay to a manager for a ‘slice’, or share, of the profits, and a good 
many are stage-struck men and women who want to have a finger in 
the pie. As a rule the backers must read any manuscript which the 
manager wants to produce. 

Very few manuscripts are bought before they have been read 
either officially or otherwise by some one in the office of the story edi- 
tor of one or more of the picture companies, or at least before the man- 
ager is reasonably sure that his manuscript will ultimately interest one 
of the picture companies. Nearly all of the smaller and younger man- 
agers (and many of the others) submit scripts to persons affiliated 
with a picture company before they seriously think of signing a con- 
tract. If you don’t believe this, try sending out a manuscript (a really 
good manuscript) to fifty managers on Broadway, and put a note on 
the cover stating that ‘The picture rights of this manuscript are not 
for sale.’ Most of the managers will refuse even to read the play. 

Managers are not only anxious to get manuscripts, they must have 
them; in view of the sharp competition in the business they really do 
read them, and tell the authors (or their agents) in a reasonably short 
time whether or not they are interested. It stands to reason that no 
manager could exist very long who let manuscripts lie around gather- 
ing dust. The classic story about the manager who one day went into 
his closet and pulled a manuscript at random from a vast pile, pro- 
duced it and made a fortune, is still told. I should like to see the docu- 
mentary evidence. 

Coming now to the next standard excuse of the unproduced play- 
wright, namely that the unknown author is at a disadvantage in 
selling his wares, I am inclined to think that the exact reverse is true. 
Naturally, the manager who receives a new play from Eugene O’Neill 
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‘Too good for the public’? Another alibi, with perhaps a tiny 
grain of truth in it. In one sense, some of Tchekov’s plays were too 
good — for a time. But if a play remains unproduced for any very 
long period, and is seen nowhere, there is something wrong with it. 

Are ideas stolen? Can an author in submitting manuscripts safe- 
guard himself against theft? Occasionally an idea is stolen, but I am 
inclined to think that any idea which is so unusual and so peculiar to 
its originator as to be protectable in a Federal court under an intelli- 
gent judge, is not worth keeping or using. There are people (I have 
seen them at plagiarism trials) who insanely believe that men like 
O’Neill and Howard go about furtively reading unproduced manu- 
scripts and privately printed books, and set themselves the danger- 
ous and extremely difficult task of building plays out of characters 
and plot ideas which they have not ‘invented’. 

If your plot is so original that you fear someone will steal it, you will 
either be able to dispose of your play to a manager, or find a collab- 
orator who can make good use of it. If that doesn’t work, then you 
might just as well give the idea away —if anyone else wants it. It 
isn’t ideas (though without them you are nowhere) that make a play. 

About agents. It is the agent’s business not only to sell plays to 
managers but to draw up contracts, see that they are executed, and, so 
long as the play continues its existence as a ‘live’ property, get from it 
every possible advantage and use. Writers are, of course, able to sell 
their plays direct to managers, and it is not likely that scripts so offered 
are much if any longer delayed in managers’ offices than scripts sub- 
mitted by well-known agents. It is, however, usually admitted that 
the agent is better able to deal with the many intricacies of business 
detail that must be attended to in the case of a successful play than the 
inexperienced layman. Besides, the playwright should not waste good 
time and energy worrying over matters of business. The charge that 
agents sometimes play favorites, or interfere with the sale of plays, has 
no reasonable foundation. 

As for the manager’s inability to visualize a play by reading the 
script, and the assertion that managers buy plays with no intention of 
producing them, some confirmatory proof could be brought forward. 
However, most managers with any experience can visualize manu- 
scripts as well as most playwrights can. As for the manager who holds 
plays without using them, very few nowadays care to spend money 
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will probably take it home with him that very night in preference to 
the manuscript by Nellie Smith from Arkansas, but I am not at all sure 
that there isn’t just as big a thrill in opening the manuscript of a writer 
whose name is unknown. It is so with me. I confess that after reading 
plays professionally for fifteen years, during which time I have prob- 
ably read as many thousands of plays, I am more excited over the 
possibility of finding something new or extraordinarily fine from the 
hand of some farmer, shoe clerk, Negro preacher, convict or school- 
teacher, than I am when I open a new manuscript by Martin Flavin or 
Elmer Rice, Eugene O’Neill or Philip Barry. And I believe that most 
playreaders and managers feel that way, too. 

I am, among other things, a play agent. In submitting a play to a 
manager I feel that I am a better agent if I can tell him that I have a 
new and original play by an unknown writer than if I have a new man- 
uscript by a writer whose earlier work is already known. For one thing, 
there are managers who definitely don’t like X, or Y, or Z, but in the 
case of an unknown playwright no such prejudice can exist. Besides, 
there is hardly a manager anywhere who doesn’t like the idea of being 
the first to introduce a new author, if his work shows some promise or 
merit. So circumstances favor the newcomer. If his manuscript comes, 
either to the agent, or direct to the producer, unrecommended and 
unheralded, so much the better. 

‘Only dirty plays are accepted. If I chose to be smutty, I’d be suc- 
cessful.’ If I hadn’t heard this kind of thing from otherwise sensible 
and talented playwrights, I could omit the point as not worth discus- 
sion. But someone says it every season. As if plays succeeded, or were 
good or bad, because they were or were not ‘dirty’! There is so much 
that is sensually suggestive outside the theatre that I can’t imagine 
anyone paying money to see a play in which the lives and situations 
cannot be half as exciting as life itself, outside. No, you may depend on 
it, this is a feeble alibi urged by the author who, during a season in 
which one or two ‘spicy’ plays are doing good business, cannot sell his 
own work. 

As for ‘pull’ — recommendations, letters of introduction and the 
like — the only pull that is worth anything to a playwright is a good 
play. The less said adout it, the better. It is not necessary to know what 
the local minister or the college English teacher thinks of it; the writer 
need not send even a letter: the play speaks for itself. 
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Elisabeth Bergner 


The Background of an Actress 


HERE did Elisabeth Bergner learn her craft; from what back- 

\ \ ground, theatrical education, plays, directors, experience? Miss 

Bergner is publicity shy, which makes the question difficult to an- 

swer. But the answer is important to other actors and students of the 

theatre, and here it is, as accurately as it can be built up from the 

record of a helpful press agent, early reviews, news notes and other 
material. 

She was born in Vienna in August, 1900. She does not belong to a 
theatrical family. In fact, it was without her parents’ knowledge that 
she went to the Vienna Conservatory for three years at the same time 
that she was completing her work in high school. Her record at the 
Conservatory was not remarkable and she did not even get honorable 
mention when she graduated. 

She began her professional career in Zurich, at the City Theatre, 
under the direction of Dr. Alfred Reucker, playing many small parts 
before she was cast as Ophelia to the Hamlet of Moissi. That role 
won her an immediate success and she has played leading roles ever 
since. In her second year at Zurich she played Rosalind in 4s You 
Like It, a part for which she has been mentioned in connection with 
the 1935 Stratford Festival. Dr. Reucker’s company paid a visit to the 
Burgtheater at Vienna and it was as Rosalind that Miss Bergner re- 
turned to her home town. One note says that about this time she 
played briefly under the direction of Barnowsky, a little later at the 
Neue Wiener Biihne under Geyer, then at Munich under Otto 
Falckenberg, where she broadened her repertory with more Shake- 
speare, as well as with Strindberg and Wedekind. 

Her first Berlin performance was in a Chinese fantasy called The 
Wicked Mr. Chu, followed by Strindberg’s Miss Fulie and Maugham’s 
The Circle. By this time she was a great favorite and had been cast for 
St. Joan when it was decided to ask Reinhardt, who had left Berlin, to 
come back to direct the play. St. oan brought Bergner an interna- 
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in advance unless they think they are going to make use of what 
they contract for. 

This summary of conditions governing the present-day professional 
play market is susceptible of criticism on minor points. I have pur- 
posely oversimplified here and there to make a general statement 
rather than a detailed description. It must be admitted, for instance, 
that there are several good and potentially successful plays that have 
not yet been produced, plays that are well known to most if not to all 
Broadway managers. I could name at least ten such scripts, and I am 
inclined to attribute their failure in reaching production to blindness 
on the part of the managers and to certain material conditions that 
have to do with real estate and finance rather than anything else. 
There is also the case of Elmer Rice’s play, The Left Bank, which was 
in no sense an experimental or unconventional oddity. That play 
went the rounds for the better part of two years, and this after the 
success of Street Scene. I believe that some fifty managers read the 
script and not one thought it either good or saleable enough to take it. 
At last Mr. Rice turned the manuscript over to me, and I sent it to 
fifty of the best non-professional theatres in the country, offering it on 
the most reasonable terms. Not one would take it, whereupon the 
author turned producer, bought the play from himself and produced it 
on Broadway, where it ran longer than almost any play of the season. 
There are a few such exceptions to my generalizations, yet if The Left 
Bank had not been produced by Rice, had it found no producer either 
here or abroad, in the professional or the non-professional theatre, say 
until 1940 or 1945, I might be forced to reverse my opinion on it as an 
actable as well as a well-written and interesting play. 

There are other instances which may seem to give the lie to my 
generalizations, but in the final analysis the process of disposing of 
play scripts to managers is a simple matter: the manager represents 
the play-going public; that public pays him to offer it the plays it 
wants to see and will pay for; the playwright’s business is to write 
what the public will ultimately pay for. Our market is the broadest, 
most catholic in the world today. 
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tional fame which was increased by her Juliet, played first with Moissi 
and later with Francis Lederer, brought from Prague for the part. 

Her increasing fear of the audience, especially of first nights, she 
credits with her only failure in the theatre — Camille. An effort to 
escape this fear took her to the films for which she has played in- 
termittently ever since in such parts as The Evangelist, Nju, The 
Violinist of Florence, Fraulein Elsa, Die Tréaumende Mund (which won 
first prize in 1932 as best performance and best play of the year), 
Ariane (which won the 1933 second prize), Catherine the Great and 
later Escape Me Never!, which will be released when the run of the 
play is concluded. 

Association with the films has had an important influence on Miss 
Bergner’s personal life since some years ago she married Paul Czinner, 
the motion picture director who persuaded her to go into the films and 
who has directed many of her pictures. 

Since the fiasco with Camille she has played steadily and with 
great success in Berlin in such plays as Margaret Kennedy’s The Con- 
stant Nymph, The Last of Mrs. Cheyney, Lynn Fontanne’s role in 
Strange Interlude, and Amphitryon 38 by Jean Giraudoux. She left 
Berlin for Paris before the Hitler regime and has not returned. For 
many years she has spent her vacations in England and speaks English 
fluently. Sir James Barrie has written a new play for her and she is 
now studying the role. She is said to weigh one hundred pounds and 
to pass five feet only by the fraction of an inch. The press agent’s 
notes conclude: ‘She refuses to be interviewed; it is not a pose.’ 
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ELISABETH BERGNER 


As Gemma Jones in Margaret Kennedy’s Escape Me Never! 
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TROILUS AND CRESSIDA is the twenty-fourth revival of a play of 
Shakespeare to be given by the Drama Department of the Carnegie Insti- j 
tute of Technology. Iden Payne, now head of the Shakespeare Memorial 
Theatre at Stratford-on-Avon, returned to Pittsburgh, as his custom has 
been since 1915, to direct the student production. 

















The Tributary Theatre 





NEWS AND NOTES 


we the new American plays pro- 
duced for the first time in the 
Tributary Theatres this season is DeWitt 
Bodeen’s 4 Thing of Beauty, based on the 
life of Keats. The Omaha Community 
Playhouse offered it under Bernard Szold’s 
direction. Tom Kennedy, who designed 
the sets, played the poet. Although a 
unity in itself, the drama is one of a trilogy 
written around Byron, Shelley and Keats. 


TWO PLAyYs seen on Broadway last season 
seem to be appearing again and again in 
this year’s repertories of the Tributary 
Theatres. They are Yellow Fack, by Sidney 
Howard, and Big-Hearted Herbert, by 
Sophie Kerr and Anna Steese Richardson. 


noTEs from Victoria in British Columbia 
show an active theatre life in that city. 
The largest group is the Victoria Little 
Theatre, which usually puts on three 
major productions annually and has a 
membership of about sixty people who 
alternate on directing as well as on other 
duties. Among the other groups are the 
Forbes-Robertson Players (directed by 
Mrs. Reese-Burns), Porch House Players, 
Beaux Arts, Fairfield Players, Hudson 
Bay Players and the North Saanich Little 
Theatre Association. They take part in 
the annual British Columbia Drama 
Festival, sending their winner to Van- 
couver for regional finals. National finals 
are held in Ottawa. 


THE STAGE ASSOCIATES is the title of a 
newly formed group of twenty-three 
young people on Broadway who have 


banded together with the sole purpose of 
‘presenting stimulating plays in the most 
professionally competent manner and with 
the most efficiency’. The nucleus of the 
organization is made up of the member- 
ship of the disbanded University Players 
(later called the Theatre Unit), who 
worked for a time as a summer theatre in 
West Falmouth, Massachusetts, and as a 
winter repertory company in Baltimore. 
D. A. Doran, Jr., who has been associated 
with the Group Theatre’s productions of 
Men in White and Gold Eagle Guy; Arthur 
Hanna, who is general manager; and 
Joshua Logan and Bretaigne Windust (of 
The Distaff Side), representing the group, 
make up the board of directors. All the 
members have been active in various ways 
this season and before, among them: 
Margaret Sullavan, now in the films; 
Katherine Emery of The Children’s Hour; 
Henry Fonda of The Farmer Takes a Wife 
and once of the Omaha Community Play- 
house; Norris Houghton, now abroad on 
the first Guggenheim Fellowship to be 
awarded for theatrical research; Helen 
Huberth, seen last fall in Brittle Heaven; 
Myron McCormick of Small Miracle and 
On to Fortune this season; Burgess Mere- 
dith; Merna Pace, now in Personal Ap- 
pearance; Kent Smith of Dodsworth; James 
Stewart of Divided by Three and Page Miss 
Glory this year; and Mildred Natwick of 
The Distaff Side. 


A COMBINED drama festival and theatre 
school will take over the campus of Union 
College in Schenectady next July and 
August under the name of The Mohawk 
Drama Festival. Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
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Coburn will direct a professional company 
in four comedies, which will run for four 
weeks at the college and then tour for two 
weeks. The plays, which will be sup- 
plemented by lectures, are: Lysistrata, 
Merry Wives of Windsor, Rip van Winkle 
and Don Marquis’ The Master of the 
Revels. As a separate but related enter- 
prise the Institute of the Theatre will 
provide a six-week curriculum of theatre 
courses under the direction of Dr. Thomas 
H. Dickinson, who will be assisted by a 
faculty of eight and by twelve lecturers. 


THE PRESENT, as well as the summer, is 
the season for festivals and conferences. 
The University of Iowa Theatre, under 
E. C. Mabie’s direction, holds its Play 
Production Festival March 28, 29 and 30. 
Frederick H. Koch, head of the Carolina 
Playmakers, announces the eleventh an- 
nual festival and state tournament of the 
Carolina Dramatic Association from 
March 27 through March 30, with more 
original plays entered than ever before. 
Lee Simonson will open the meetings with 
an illustrated lecture and an exhibition of 
designs. The Wisconsin Dramatic Guild, 
Edith Rockwell, Secretary, will have its 
seventh annual festival in Madison from 


March 23 through March 30. 


NATIONAL THEATRE CONFERENCE members 
continue to take a lively interest in re- 
gional meetings, which are now features 
of their schedules. At New Haven the 
Yale Department of Drama holds a 
national conference February 22 and 23, 
which will begin with a memorial meeting 
for the late George Pierce Baker, founder 
of the Yale theatre and president of the 
National Theatre Conference. Allardyce 
Nicoll, John Mason Brown and Lee 
Simonson will be among the general 
lecturers, and two plays will be presented 
by students in the Department. At the 
University of Washington, the Division of 
Drama under Glenn Hughes has just con- 
cluded a three-day regional conference de- 
voted to the work of the Pacific Northwest 
Region of the N.T.C., at which Barrett 
H. Clark was honor-guest and a speaker. 
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IN NEW yorK the N.T.C. held its second 
annual meeting for eastern members, 
which focussed attention on the necessity 
of clarifying the status of Little Theatres 
as non-profit groups, both legally and 
from the standpoint of organization and 
management. Alfred Harding, editor of 
Equity magazine and member of the 
Actors’ Equity council, was one of the 
speakers and went on record as the 
avowed champion of cooperation between 
the professional and non-professional 
theatre. ‘They are both component parts 
of the whole —the theatre—,’ he de- 
clared, ‘and neither could hope to con- 
tinue without the other.’ 


AT THE same meeting in New York was 
outlined a projected survey by THEATRE 
arts of the problem of the stock company 
and the community theatre, an examina- 
tion which, it is hoped, will lead to the 
reestablishment of stock as a vital factor 
in theatre life and at the same time to the 
accurate defining of the term ‘stock 
town’, whose ambiguous meaning now 
prevents the growth of non-professional 
theatres in localities that bear the name 
“stock town’. For a generation or more the 
title has described any city in which 
there has ever been, or ever might be, a 
stock company, and as a result there has 
risen a mass of ‘rules and regulations’ 
governing all the details of theatre busi- 
ness. A superficial first survey shows that 
almost half of these so-called ‘stock towns’ 
have not only never had a stock company 
but have no theatre available. On the 
basis of answers received, THEATRE ARTS 
hopes to reach a clearer and more practi- 
cable definition of what a ‘stock town’ is. 


THE NEW THEATRE of Philadelphia joins 
the growing list of groups organized to 
promote a social point of view — in its 
own words, ‘with the guiding principle: 
the social education of our people’. 


A NATIONAL one-act playwriting contest 
is again sponsored by the Los Angeles 
County Drama Association, with all 
entries to be registered before May 1. 
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TALLULAH BANKHEAD IN RAIN 


The John Colton-Clemence Randolph adaptation of a Somerset Maugham 
short story offers evidence of its vitality with a revival by Sam H. Harris in 
which Sadie Thompson, played for the first time in 1922 by Jeanne Eagels, is 
this time entrusted to the talents of Tallulah Bankhead. 
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PRODUCERS’ HOLIDAYS 

Lady Precious Stream, by 8S. I. Hsiung. 
Methuen: 8/6. Three Plays, by Lion 
Feuchtwanger (Prisoners of War, 1918, 
The Dutch Merchant). Viking: $2.75. 


Races, by Ferdinand Bruckner. Knopf: 


$2. Mr. Grant, by Arthur Goodrich. 
McBride: $2. 
ROADWAY may have its boundaries, 
but the theatre itself is infinite in its 
variety. Here are four books of plays 
which have not yet found their way to the 
Times Square precinct but which offer to 
reader and producer stimulating contrasts 
in form and content. From the airy hu- 
mors of Lady Precious Stream to the im- 
passioned protest of Races is a far cry, yet 
the theatre can hold them both, and 
should, if it wishes to live and have its 
fullest being. 

Lady Precious Stream is no newcomer 
to the stage. It is at the moment one of the 
most popular productions of the current 
London season, and in the land of its 
origin it is a traditional ornament of the 
popular theatre. Mr. Hsiung assures us in 
his preface that this is ‘every inch a 
Chinese play — a typical play as produced 
on a Chinese stage.’ He shows us the stage 
in his text, bare of scenery but embel- 
lished by the imagination of actors and 
audience and by the assiduous ministra- 
tions of the property man. The Chinese 
theatre as Mr. Hsiung presents it in the 
pages of this delightful volume is un- 
trammeled by any fetters of realism. 
Time and space are servants of the play- 
wright, not his masters, and since both 
actors and audience are rational human 
beings no one bothers to pretend other- 





wise. The actor on his first entrance ex- 
plains to his auditors who he is and what 
he is doing, then proceeds about his busi- 
ness. Furniture, hangings and above all 
gorgeous costumes are used lavishly. 
These add to the pleasure of the eye, and 
stimulate the imagination, but since it is 
theatre and not reality the property man 
is in attendance to fetch and carry while 
actors talk. There is indeed much lively 
and amusing talk in Lady Precious Stream 
as well as a fine Cinderella tale with broth- 
ers-in-law as well as cruel sisters, many 
frankly comic scenes and a variety of 
humorous as well as edifying adventures. 
Produced with wit and delicacy, with 
beauty of detail and above all with entire 
seriousness and accuracy in its technical 
aspects, it would add a fresh and unusual 
note to a season’s repertory. 

At the opposite pole of theatric interest, 
but equally challenging to the director, are 
the plays of Feuchtwanger and Bruckner. 
Differing markedly in technique, these two 
playwrights are alike in their revolt 
against cruelty and stupidity. Passionate 
indignation gives their plays a movement 
and vitality beyond and above technical 
shortcomings. Especially is this the case 
with Feuchtwanger, whose Prisoners of 
War, 1918 and The Dutch Merchant re- 
main a novelist’s plays in spite of the fact 
that they have been repeatedly produced. 

79z8 is frankly a ‘dramatic novel’ de- 
picting a whole period in history, the 
psychology of a people in the throes of 
revolution, rather than the usual personal 
conflict of ‘little man and woman affairs’ 
with which the drama is so often con- 
cerned. Though not primarily a play- 
wright, whatever Feuchtwanger touches 
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Alfredo Valente 





WAITING FOR LEFTY 

The one-act play by Clifford Odets, acted by members of the Group Theatre, 
is becoming a regular part of the ‘evenings of revolutionary entertainment ’ 
offered from time to time in New York by various workers’ theatres. Lefty is 
based on the New York City taxi strike of February, 1934. It uses, in the 


words of the ‘Notes for Production’, ‘the old black-face minstrel form of 


chorus, end men, specialty men and interlocutor’. 
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little of the rhythm self-perpetuated at 
life’s source.’ (Mr. Cheney freely ac- 
knowledges what he considers to be Ex- 
pressionism’s kinship with mysticism, 
which, in 4 Primer of Modern Art, he 
defined as ‘penetrating to deeper planes 
of experience, constantly illuminating the 
plane of physical living by light from the 
spiritual planes.’) “Meaning is the thing 
i stirs the artist to creation, and it 
carries through to the product and the 
effect on the observer.’ 

In painting Expressionism has gone far 
along the road to its ultimate goal. Un- 
essentials have been stripped from the 
mind and canvas of the artist. The tools 
and materials have been studied. Plastic 
orchestration, the tension between vol- 
umes in space to achieve an effect of 
movement within the pictorial field, has 
replaced representation. Mr. Cheney makes 
the processes, methods and workers of 
these changes abundantly clear; he shows, 
with the aid of more than 200 reproduc- 
tions of paintings, the development of the 
Expressionistic practice. So convincingly 
does he write that, to one whose sole 
approach to modern art has been bewilder- 
ment, the intention is bound to become 
clearer and the aesthetics sound. 

But in the theatre the movement toward 
Expressionism has been side-tracked in 
practice, although well developed in 
theory by forward-looking theatre artists 
and workers. Expressionism here would 
mean the full relation ‘of stage forms, 
settings, acting and play.’ The lag between 
theory and practice in the theatre is best 
explained in Mr. Cheney’s own words: 
‘The theatre is owned, administered and 
exploited for a profit, by others than the 
artists concerned.’ He makes it clear that 
what Expressionism can offer the theatre 
is worth while, if Expressionism can win 
to its banner spokesmen as exhilarating, 
as lucid and convincing, as he is himself. 


NEW ANTHOLOGIES 


2 Sper CONTINUED appearance of anthol- 
ogies on publishers’ lists indicates 
their importance for the student who must 
have compact reference books for his 


limited library. Among the additions is 
The College Omnibus (Harcourt, Brace, 
$3.75), edited by James Dow McCallum. 
It compresses a vast amount of material 
within its thousand well-printed pages: 
the complete text of Strachey’s biography 
of Victoria and of a Hardy novel, in addi- 
tion to many representative essays and 
poems. Drama is represented by Riders to 
the Sea, The Emperor Fones and Gals- 
worthy’s Strife. 

A more pertinent volume for the theatre 
student is The Atlantic Book of Modern 
Plays (Little, Brown, $1.75), a not too 
carefully revised edition of Sterling Andrus 
Leonard’s book published in 1921. Its gen- 
eral contents have been well-chosen. It 
contains eighteen one-act plays by estab- 
lished authors. 

Last year’s Play Readings, chosen by 
Louise Frankenstein, is followed this sea- 
son by Scenes tor Student Actors (Samuel 
French, $1.50), in which Frances Cosgrove 
offers passages selected solely from new 
plays. They have been chosen for individ- 
uals and groups and classified by character. 
The book offers a good harvest for the stu- 
dent actor in search of material. 

Theatre and Stage (Pitman, $10) is a 
mammoth, two-volume compilation of 
writings by the famous and the obscure 
on the question of amateur production of 
drama, opera and other forms of theatre 
work in Great Britain. Its illustrations are 
profuse but too often inadequate as con- 
crete aids to the director or scene designer. 
The text is badly arranged and would be 
valueless without the index. The variety 
of approaches and the Mi of de- 
tails tend to sow confusion for the amateur 
theatre worker. 


The Little Clay Cart, adapted by Agnes 
Morgan from Arthur William Ryder’s 
translation of the Hindu drama at- 
tributed to King Shudraka. National 
Theatre Conference: $1.50. 
TS winter The Little Clay Cart, one of 
the most successful productions of the 
Neighborhood Playhouse, makes its ap- 
pearance in the original acting version 
just’as that organization is celebrating its 
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has a certain richness, a certain body. Of 
the three plays in this volume, Prisoners 
of War most closely approximates an 
ordinary well-made play, and is the least 
arresting of the three. 7978, written during 
the revolution, is a scattered, confused, 
baffling picture of a chaotic period. The 
Dutch Merchant might be described as a 
tragedy of ‘humours’, its setting suggests 
the Renaissance atmosphere, as its fan- 
tastic exaggeration of a single characteris- 
tic recalls Ben Jonson’s dramatic theory. 
There is a wealth of imagination, a rich- 
ness of coloration and a poetic flow 
which might well tempt a producer in 
search of the unusual and experimental. 

Races, which never reached New York 
in its Guild production last year, is an- 
other producers’ holiday — or Waterloo. 
A sensitive picture of Nazi dementia, it 
marks an apex on the fever-chart of a sick 
nation, whose earlier symptoms are de- 
scribed in Prisoners of War and 1978. 
Haunted by voices, punctuated with 
soliloquies, broken by arguments, it is an 
uneven play, raw material which produc- 
tion could clarify and illuminate. It has 
none of the pyrotechnics of a Fudgment 
Day. ‘These days couldn’t teach us to be 
heroes, only detectives,’ Karlanner re- 
marks toward the end. His own death is 
merely a ‘disappearance’, his final invoca- 
tion of his Fatherland is interrupted by a 
fellow-student executioner handing him 
his hat. 

Mr. Grant is psychologically a simpler 
problem, though complicated from a 
purely mechanical point of view. Another 
addition to the theatre’s gallery of Ameri- 
can portraiture, it builds in a rapid suc- 
cession of short scenes a full-length por- 
trait of the silent, idealistic man whose 
varied career ran from clerkship to 
Presidency through a succession of amaz- 
ing peripeteiae. It is a modern chronicle, 
history expressed in the idiom of the mov- 
ing pictures rather than that of the stage. 
The pitfall of dramatic biography is that 
reality is oft too intense for the theatre 
and becomes merely stagy when put into 
buskins. The meeting of Grant and Lee at 
Appomattox, for instance, though it may 
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actually have taken no longer than the 
three pages devoted to it in Mr. Good- 
rich’s play, is potentially too significant an 
event to bear such snap-shot treatment. 
Mr. Goodrich tells an interesting and 
touching story, but it is the story and not 
the telling that holds attention until the 
end. RosamonD GILDER 


ART, AND THE THEATRE 


Expressionism in Art, by Sheldon 
Cheney. Liveright: $5. 
[’ THERE is any reader who does not 
understand what is meant by the 
‘modern’ movement in theatre art, let 
him read this book. For although it deals 
chiefly with painting, which Mr. Cheney 
examines as the ‘type art’, what he says 
is said so directly and is so relevant to all 
art — that of the theatre not less than 
another — that readers of this book can- 
not help but approach what little there is 
of true modernity in the theatre with a 
keener understanding and sympathy. 

Unfair as it may be to try to capture the 
essence of a whole book by quotations 
from various parts, these fragmentary 
excerpts on Expressionistic painting — 
the ‘type art’ — may indicate Mr. Chen- 
ey’s approach to an analysis of what he 
calls the Expressionistic Movement: Ex- 
pressionism is ‘negatively, an abandon- 
ment . . . of photographic, transcriptive 
and illusional aims . . . ; and, positively 
or constructively, a leap forward to in- 
tensified expression. . . . The first char- 
acteristic . . . is that it expresses, rather 
than imitates. . . . A return, essentially, 
to expression, from imitation.’ 

Thus Expressionism is the obverse of 
representation. But what is it that the 
artist seeks to express? ‘. . . primarily 
his feeling for life and order. . . . Ce- 
zanne saw behind each contemplated 
landscape in his beloved Provence some 
hint of cosmic structure . . . something 
that might be termed universal or cosmic 
truth, and, commonly, of human emotion. 
. . . The order created by the artists is an 
echo — rather, an implicit part — of first 
creation, a manifestation proceeding from 
the Center of all that is, a pulsation in 
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twentieth anniversary. When this ancient 
play from India was first produced in 
America, in 1925, Stark Young, writing in 
the New York Times, said of it: ‘Every- 
where the sentiment and the action is 
gracious, noble and delicate at the same 
time. The flavor is one of grace, lyricism 
and wit. It has the quality of poetry, com- 
mon sense, proverbs and ballad. The Little 
Clay Cart is an example of art that ex- 
presses a popular life imbued with the 
poetic. In India everywhere it survives in 
that spirit. At the Neighborhood Play- 
house it makes one of the most admirable 
entertainments in town.’ 

At about the same time Joseph Wood 
Krutch in The Nation wrote that: ‘Such 
a play can be produced only by a civiliza- 
tion which has reached stability; when a 
civilization has thought its way through 
all the problems it faces it must come to 
rest on something . . . naive like this.’ 

The play is one of the classics of the 
stage. Humorous, romantic, colorful and 
poetic, it provides those prerequisites of 
the Sanskrit drama—it is ‘full of 
rascals’ and its love story ends in happi- 
ness. Photographs by Bruguiére of the 
original productions showing Aline Bern- 
stein’s settings and costumes, detailed 
stage directions and notes make this book 
invaluable to the stage director. 


The Breathless Moment, assembled by 
Philip van Doren Stern with text by 
Herbert Asbury. Knopf: $3. Metrop- 
olis, assembled by Agnes Rogers with 
running comment by Frederick Lewis 
Allen. Harper: $3. This Is New 
York, edited by Gilbert Seldes. David 
Kemp: $z. 


M= tranches de vie than the natural- 
istic school of drama dreamed of are 
offered in the spectacular pages of these 
three picture books. Playwrights lacking 
ideas can find good fertilizer here. 
Metropolis, the work of the two people 
responsible for last season’s American 
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Procession, is a fascinating picture of ur- 
ban life, carefully edited, capably printed. 
On the same general subject is the small 
and less pretentious This Js New York, a 
concise and vivid impression of city life 
built out of the work of many well-known 
photographers. The Breathless Moment is 
definitely sensational, a shocking kind of 
tragedy that offers no catharsis but rather 
a lingering disgust at the brutality of man 
and of nature. It is compiled from news- 
paper files of used and unused pictures 
taken over a period of seventy-five years, 
and offers all the misfortune of the world 
between two thin covers. Tranches de 
mort would be more fitting. 


America and Alfred Stieglitz, A Collec- 
tive Portrait edited by Waldo Frank, 
Lewis Mumford, Dorothy Norman, 
Paul Rosenfeld and Harold Rugg. 
Doubleday, Doran: $3.50. 


_ STIEGLITZ won his permanent 
place in the world of art by his work 
in photography and his championship of 
unknown artists who have since become 
classics. He deserves a book of tribute, 
which would serve as a source-book for 
historians. America and Alfred Stieglitz has 
two provocative essays, ‘The American 
Background’ by William Carlos Williams, 
and ‘The Metropolitan Milieu’ by Lewis 
Mumford. It has other penetrating pieces 
of writing among the mass of material 
penned by twenty-five contributors. But 
it has flagrant faults of pretentiousness, 
emotionalism, irritating pseudo-mysticism. 
It is drowned in a sea of words, befogged 
in a mist of esoteric hymning. The most 
egregious error is the shunting of the illus- 
trations to the back of the book, so com- 
pressed that each of the few pages has two, 
three, or four plates. The most vital tribute 
that Stieglitz could have is a varied repro- 
duction of his own work and of the work 
of the artists whom he has exhibited in his 
own galleries. Pictures in this man’s case 
would speak infinitely louder than words. 
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Fanet Fevons 


AGNES DE MILLE gives her first dance recital in New York in three 
years, during which time she danced in London and arranged ballets for two 
revues. An item in her repertory is Plaisir d’ Amour by Padre Martini. 
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Provincetown 


Theatre 
Studio of Acting | 


133 Macdougal Street 
New York City 


REGINALD GOODE, Director 


Learn to Act by Acting, with 

the Reginald Goode Players, 

Before Managers and Motion 
Picture Scouts 


@ You are given the best professional 
training, and ‘‘placed”’ at the first oppor- 
tunity as soon as you are ready. 


@® Sponsors: Lee Shubert, Crosby Gaige, 
Philip Merivale, Eva Le Gallienne, 
Florence Reed, Fox and Paramount 
| Pictures, etc. 


@ No student accepted unless showing 
definite talent after free audition. Be- 
ginners quickly lose self-consciousness 
under original methods. 


@ No Theory. No Prolonged Courses. | 
Moderate Fees Payable Weekly. Eve- 
ning Rehearsals. 


TELEPHONE: 


REGINALD GOODE 
SPring 7-3543 or ALgonquin 4-6908 | 
(All students eligible for leading parts in “‘stock”’ 


at the Reginald Goode Summer Theatre, Clinton 
Hollow, N. Y.) 
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CHAS - F-PRICKETT 
GENERAL ¢ MGR 


SUMMER SESSION 


ENROLLMENT in the 1935 Summer 
Session is limited entirely to teach- 
ers and directors who desire to sup- 
plement their experience by inten- 
sive training in the essentials of 
dramatic art; by making new con- 
tacts; and yf acquiring a fresh view- 
point on their own problems. 

Summer school students have an op- 
portunity to get practical experience in all 
departments of a successful theatrical or- 
ganization and to take fullest sdvenepe 
of the cultural opportunities afforded by 
Playhouse contaéts. ; ’ 

Faculty of high professional standing. 
Enrollment limited. Write the General 
a for information, catalog, and 
complete details. 


Summer Session Begins July 1, 1935 
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See for Yourself 


Attractions current in New York, 
together with some to look forward to 
within the month (dates indefinite), 
and a list of those which have closed 
since the last recording. The opening 
and closing dates appear in parentheses 
after the title. The listing is complete 
through February 15. 


ON THE BOARDS 
TOBACCO ROAD (Dec. 4, 1933——.) 


Drama adapted from the Erskine Cald- 
well novel by Jack Kirkland. Producer: 
Anthony Brown. With James Bell. 


LIFE BEGINS AT 8:40 (Aug. 27——.) 
Revue. Producer: Lee Shubert. Staged by 
John Murray Anderson. Settings by Al- 
bert Johnson. With Ray Bolger and Bert 
Lahr. 

THE GREAT WALTZ (Sept. 22——. 

Operetta based on the lives of Johann 

Strauss and his son. Producer: Max Gor- 

don. Staged by Hassard Short. Settings 

by Albert Johnson. 


PERSONAL APPEARANCE (Oct. 17 + 
Comedy by Lawrence Riley. Producer: 
Brock Pemberton. With Gladys George 
and Otto Hulett. 


THE CHILDREN’S HOUR (Nov. 20——.) 
by Lillian Hellman. Producer and direc- 
tor: Herman Shumlin. With Katherine 
Emery, Anne Revere, Florence McGee, 
Barbara Beals and Robert Keith. 


ANYTHING GOES! (Nov. 21 .) Musi- 
cal farce by Guy Bolton, P. G. Wodehouse 
and Russel Crouse. Music and lyrics by 
Cole Porter. Producer: Vinton Freedley. 
Directed by Howard Lindsay. Settings by 
Donald Oenslager. With Victor Moore, 
Ethel Merman, Bettina Hall and William 
Gaxton. 


REVENGE WITH MUSIC (Nov. 28—Dec. 
8; Dec. 24 .) Musical by Howard Dietz 
and Arthur Schwartz. Producers: Selwyn 
and Franklin. Settings by Albert Johnson. 
With Libby Holman, Charles Winninger 
and Georges Metaxa. 


POST ROAD (Dec. 4——.) Comedy by 
Wilbur Daniel Steele and Norma Mitchell. 
Producers: Potter and Haight. Directed 
by H. C. Potter. With Lucile Watson and 
Percy Kilbride. 





SAILORS OF CATTARO (Dec. 10~Ma 
2.) by Friedrich Wolf, adapted by Ke 7 
Wallis. Producer: Theatre Union, With 
Tom Powers. 


~~ 


ROMEO AND JULIET (Dee. 20-Feb, a3) 
Version by Katharine Cornell and Guth. 
rie McClintic. Directed by Guth 
McClintic. Settings by Jo Mielzing, 
With Katharine Cornell, Basil Rathbon 
Brian Aherne and Charles Waldrop, 


RAIN FROM HEAVEN (Dec. 24— )} by 
S. N. Behrman. Producer: Theatre Guild 
Directed by Philip Moeller. With Jane 
Cowl and John Halliday. 


ACCENT ON YOUTH (Dec. 25—) 
Comedy by Samson Raphaelson. Py 
ducer: Crosby Gaige. Directed by 
W. Levy. With Nicholas Hannen, Con! 
stance Cummings, Ernest Cossart, Erneg 
Lawford and Irene Purcell. 


THUMBS UP! (Dec. 27 -) Revue, Pry 
ducer: Eddie Dowling. Directed by Joe 
Murray Anderson. Settings and cost 
by Ted Weidhaas, Raoul Péne Dy By 
and James Reynolds. With Paul Drapg 
Bobby Clark, Hal Le Roy, Ray Dooly 


THE PETRIFIED FOREST (Jan, 7— 
by Robert E. Sherwood. Producers: Gj 
bert Miller and Leslie Howard, in agp 
ciation with Arthur Hopkins. Directedy 
Arthur Hopkins. With Leslie Howar 
Humphrey Bogart, Charles Dow Clark 


THE OLD MAID (Jan. 7 .) Dramatia 
tion by Zoé Akins of Edith Wharton 
story. Producer: Harry Moses. Directel 
by Guthrie McClintic. Settings and os 
tumes by Stewart Chaney. With Judit 
Anderson and Helen Menken. 


LABURNUM GROVE (Jan. 14—.)¥j 
J. B. Priestley. From London. Produces 
Gilbert Miller and Lee Shubert. Wit 
Edmund Gwenn and Melville Cooper. 


FLY AWAY HOME (Jan. 15——.) Com 
edy by Dorothy Bennett and Irvig 
White. Producer: Theron Bamberg: 
With Thomas Mitchell. 


POINT VALAINE (Jan. 16—) ¥ 
Noel Coward. Producer: John C. Wilst 
Settings by Gladys E. Calthrop. Directe 
by the author. With Osgood Perkin 
Lynn Fontanne, Alfred Lunt and Low 
Hayward. 


ESCAPE ME NEVER! (Jan. 
Comedy by Margaret Kennedy. ™ 
ducers: Theatre Guild, in association wit 


Charles B. Cochran. With Elisabet 


ars 


Bergner and Hugh Sinclair. , 


WITHIN THE GATES (Jan. 22-Feb. 3 
Return engagement of the O’Casey pit 


THREE MEN ON A HORSE (Jas. j 

.) Comedy by George Abbott # 

John Cecil Holm. Producer: Alex Yolt 

With William Lynn, Sam Levene, Shirl 

Booth, Frank Camp, Fleming Ward® 
Millard Mitchell. 


IT’S YOU I WANT (Feb, 5——.) Adapt 
tion by George Bradshaw from the Fret 
of Maurice Braddell. Producers: * 
Bondio and Haring. With Taylor Holae 



















FIELD OF ERMINE (Feb. 8—) 9)" 


Jacinto Benavente, translated by Je 
Garrett Underhill. Producers: | Wi 
Gaige and John Garrett Underhill. 


Frances Starr and Clarence Derweat 
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LEKOLITES 


The latest type of precision controlled spot and flood lighting. 
Recent installations include the following: 


New York Theatre Guild Columbia Broadcasting Co. 


Roxy-Mastbaum Theatre University of lowa 
Dartmouth College Phila. Orchestra Association 
Warner Hollywood Theatre Paramount-Publix Theatre 


Send for Catalog on Complete Stage Lighting Equipment 


CENTURY LIGHTING EQUIPMENT, INC. 


419 West 55th Street, New York City 














CTACE.. CCENIC | UNIQUE LIGHTING 
| DO YOU BUILD YOUR 
STAGE x SCENIC OWN SCENERY? EFFECTS FOR THE STAGE 


Realistic or fantastic are obtained by using Baby 
scenic and sound effects, THEN Spots to light your produc- 
and stage illusions of every <4 tions. Our Baby Spots $6 to 


| description to serve your » 4 ~ 
icing selgpente ’ is. & 1000 Watt Spots 
4 ag a aes CLEON THROCKMORTON'S |, ae cos 








7s | color wheels, connectors, special for short time $25. 
— oetorerd oe — CATALOG OF THE THEATRE Floodlights, Stereopticons, 
Cia ss a sup Ss. ~ . ~ 
cted Y hae “Py a Electrical Effects of every 
Jowar, contin listing in- contains description. 
« cluded in our Catalog B— Write for illustrated price list 


| write for a copy. 1 EVERY SPECIALIZED MA- CHARLES I. NEWTON 
“|| KLIEGL BROS TERIAL NECESSARY IN | hy 





Jirectele |) UNIVERSAL ELECTRIC STAGE LIGHTING CO., Inc 253 West 14th Street 
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. Wil SCENERY — LIGHTING EQUIP- || 
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) Cor | oan — RIGGING — ]|| sponsored by 
Pe Q | seins | NATIONAL 
0 A | FREE ON REQUEST | THEATRE 
ae | TO IDENTIFIED PRODUCING || CONFERENCE 
si h | ORGANIZATIONS, SCHOOLS, || 
tie 0 céS COLLEGES, TEACHERS, DIREC- This onus is open, on poynent of 0 woes fee, 
val West PR TORS AND TECHNICIANS IN salt position in'e Lite Theatre ‘college or school 
| lool | SEND FoR CATALOGUE THE THEATRE. Soubip of a mauber of the Counall, haus Guia 
IRI . Cl Th k | [pF Be ee et 
A rther informati wri ational T re Con- 
- CLANCY, SYRACUSENY. eon Throckmorton, Inc. | | juries nrmition we to, Maton! theatre Co 
wih || 102 West 3rd St., New York City || STAFF WORKERS WANTED 
isabett & Unusual opportunity for right man. Theatre well 








| | established, excellent plant, nationally known. Appli- 
| cant must furnish highest references based on previous 
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.23§ BITTER OLEANDER (Feb. 11———.) S¢ EN ae Experienced director needed for well established 
y pag Adaptation by Jose Weinberger from the —— Ee ee Cee ee 
Spanish of Federico Garcia Lorca. Pro- ox 21, N. T. C.* 


B 
fan. ducer: Neighborhood Playhouse. Directed A N ~ 
: ‘ : Lee nae csp ea STAFF POSITIONS WANTED 
tt af by Irene Lewisohn. With Eugenie Leon- | 


tov Tr. CL. ; ‘aya de B Hishly Experienced Director. Ten years head of 
Le: ich, Effie Shannon and Nance O'Neil. | ANI L INE important University Drama Department. Wide pro- 
Shi | | fessional, civic and Little Theatre experience. Wishes 
rd at RAIN ( Feb. 7 to return to tributary theatre work, either university or 


Tohn ‘C 2 .) Revival of play by | | | civic. Box 24, N. T. C.* 
agg - Mera | Randolph. lj Director. Experienced University, Little Theatre, 
apt Bankhead. am . Harris. With Tallulah | | rofessional. Wisconsin graduate. Honors in play- 


writing and production. Handles organization, man- 


experience Write full details. Box 25, N. T. C.* 

















Freat | | agement. Will teach playwriting, acting, production. 
S: be THE F ma b , 2.3 S U P P L I E S Has directed production of original plays. 
Jol C ELDEST (Feb. 12——.) by Eugenie ARE Nes Box 28, N. T. C.* 
Surtright. Producer: Sam H. Grisnan. Color Book and @ Technical Director. Trained at Carnegie Tech. Can 
, y P L R | | design, on —- anion, eg in- 
—,) 9 N Pe : 7 7 | | struct in these arts. Experience: college, Little [heatre, 
Jo _ (Feb. 13 .) Adapt ation by Arthur rice List on equest | Professional fields. References from outstanding 
y Wi ce from the French of André Obey. | || directors. eee SS ox 26, N. T. C.* 
ith Pierre F resnay. ALJO MANUFACTURING CO. }| = 8. C teed fete Cotes: Oe 


130 West 2ist St., New York City 49th St., New York City. Rete: $6.00 per half inch. 
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Outstanding Plays A Comprehensive Just Published — Now 
For Little Theatres Biographical and Play by the Author | 
THE FIRST LEGION Critical Guide to | of JOURNEY’S ENp | |! 
JUD T DAY | 
THE WIND AND THE RAIN a — 
RK TOWER | ° ations Tt 
BIG HEARTED. HERBERT | ’ e e n q 
fea etnies COMPOSERS |||] &,¢, stent on 
DINNER AT EIGHT JEANNE DE CASALIS 
THE PURSUIT OF HAPPINESS | : 
BOTH YOUR HOUSES | O bE TO DAY A remarkable and enduring picture of 
GOODBYE AGAIN the last phase of Napoleon’s career, 
DANGEROUS CORNER | Compiled! and Edited a subject which has never before been 
THE SCHOOL FOR —_— by attempted on the stage. $2.00 
Tae nemearie. Ax DAviD EWEN | FREDERICK A. STOKES Company, New You |, | 
THE CRADLE SONG ‘The volume, ee rE 
CANDLE LIGHT which is hand- —_  — 
THE TAVERN sae ned — 5 
pe a needed addition to See for Yourself, Continued . 
UTU musical literature, , 
lat a sevens age we | LOOKING FORWARD 
nowledge abou 
ao Spt all | | the personalities of /_MOSCOW ART PLAYERS (Feb, 16) 4 
, i | rominent mod- ‘ il ey auieun, ‘tai ee 
THE WIND AND THE RAIN er . oe — os nie roo ps: Bla ro petal pa 
ota gh tl A MURDER setiiiininiis and back- | classic plays, presented in Russian. ( 
THE LATE CHRISTOPHER | llega |'THE SIMPLETON OF THE UNEX) |» 
geting | PECTED ISLES (Feb. 18) by Georg| 
BEAN " Includes illustrated biographies of 200 [| ee el ae ve. R~ &.. . George 
WEDNESDA Y’S CHILD composers with bibliographies of pub- Bernard Shaw. Producer: Theatre Guild, 
THREE CORNERED MOON lished and recorded compositions; critical || With Romney Brent and Alla Nazimova.| 
Send for our new 1935 crities: bibliography Gf leadiog sxuné || THE DISTANT SHORE (Week of Feb. 18] 
Catalogue of Plays books and periodicals devoted to modern [| by Donald Blackwell and Theodore S. 
music; alphabetically arranged. $4.50 [| John. Producer: Dwight Deere Wiman 
SAMUEL FRENCH At Your Bookseller or from | With Roland Young and Sylvia Field. 
(25 West 45th St., New York THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY || AWAKE AND SING! (Feb. 19) by Clifford 
811 West 7th St., Los Angeles 950 University Avenue, New York | Odets. Producer: Group Theatre. With 
———— _____ —I ‘\ a | Stella Adler, J. Edward Bromberg, 
—— | Morris Carnovsky and Luther Adler, | __ 
AD A § THE BARRETTS OF WIMPOLE 
Pauline Sutorius Aird Marjorie Seligman » ks . . STREET (Feb. 25) Revival of the play 
r The most useful work of its kind hg 3 “~% / 
mK é ’ 99 sie by Rudolf Besier. Producer: Katharine 
e | The DRAMA § now available,” says BARRETT |) Gone], Limited engagement. 
W SSS BOOK SHOP | § H. CLARK of | 

: oh 4 , inc. | § | TIMES HAVE CHANGED (Week of Feb 

9 | aw J 48 WEST 52nd STREET $ THE | 25) Adaptation by Louis Bromfield of 

j ns atte New York, N. Y. ? Edouard Bourdet’s Les Temps Diffciles. 

Ht ¢ COSTUME BOOK Producer: Theodore Rolbrin. With Rob- 
: NEW BOOKS § By MRS. NESFIELD COOKSON ert Loraine, Moffat Johnston, Cecilia 
P ( Loftus, and Elena Miramova. 

i | Passing Judgments George Jean Nathan 2 Tells how sie a h 
SOTO ll eetow to dee aaj || THE GREEN PASTURES (Feb. 26) by | | 
Rain From Heaven 5S. N. Behrman 2.00 | @ materials to use, how to dye an Marc Connelly. based on Roask inal 

( = savet sal > larc inelly, base 
' attern them; what cloths are most . . 

‘ : Gold Eagle Guy = Melvin Levy 2.00; ¢ P . | a lichti ford’s book. Producer: Rowland Stebbins. ; 

; Escape Me Never Margaret Kennedy 1.75 ? effective under stage lighting, etc. 

i Point Valaine Died C auard 1.75 2 Indispensable for the director, the LOSED n 

if First Legion Emmet Lavery 1.50 | @ designer or amateur actor. Nearly CLOSE 

| Lovers’ Leap Philip Johnson 1.95. | § 200 illustrations. $2.00 || PAGE MISS GLORY (Nov. 27-Jan. 10) _| 

ls your name on our mailing list? 2 ROBT. M. McBRIDE & CO., 4 W. 16th ST., N.Y. WALTER HAMPDEN REPERTORY (De | 
SE 25-Jan-10) | 
MUSIC HATH CHARMS (Dec. 29-Jan. 19 _ 








LIVING DANGEROUSLY (Jan. 12-19) 


JUST OUT LITTLE SHOT (Jan. 17-19) 


; { T BATTLESHIP GERTIE (Jan. 18-10) 
ARC | EC I U RE THE FARMER TAKES A WIFE (0d. 3 
Jan. 26) 


FOR THE NEW THEATRE GOLD EAGLE GUY (Nov. 28-Jan. 20) 


VALLEY FORGE (Dec. 1o-Jan. 26) 


A LADY DETAINED (Jan. 9-19) iF 
Tk 





A Book of Essays and Projects by Lee Simonson, Joseph Urban, Norman paced et gs 12 

Bel Geddes, William Lescaze, Frederic Arden Pawley and others. THE DISTAFF SIDE (Sept. 25 Feb. 2) O 
European and American Theatres and Theatre Projects, Plans and CREEPING FIRE (Jan. 15-Feb. 2) ‘a 
Charts. Over one hundred illustrations. |CRIME AND PUNISHMENT (Jan, 2% oy 
; a . | Feb. 2) affili 

RI 
Edited with an eI by Edith J. R. Isaacs i en 
50 | PRISONERS OF WAR (Jan. 28-Feb. 2) }] 9. 
Published for the 1G (Sept. 

MERRILY WE ROLL ALONG (Sept. 4 
NATIONAL THEATRE CONFERENCE | Feb. 9) 

by ON TO FORTUNE (Feb. 4-Feb. 9) 

Theatre Arts, Inc. 40 East 49th Street, New York LOOSE MOMENTS (Feb. 4-Feb. 9) 9! 











| ODE TO LIBERTY (Dec. 21-Feb. 16) ica. 
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School and Studio Directory continued 
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[pEPARTMENT OF DRAMA 


CARNEGIE 


INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


JUNE 21 to AUGUST 2 


Practical experience through production 
of plays in the nationally recognized 
Carnegie Theatre. 

Courses in Rehearsal and Performance, 
Diction, Stage Craft, Pantomine, Make- 
up, end Eurythmics. 

Address Box K for S S 

or catalog of four year college course 

CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
Schenley Park, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


hulleti 














COlumbus 5-2445 


New York SCHOOL 


} 


OF THE THEATRE 


ELIZABETH B. GRIMBALL, DIRECTOR 
STAGE e SCREEN e RADIO 


Fall and Winter Courses 
Oct. to May 
NEW YORK CITY 


Summer Courses in 
WOODSTOCK, NEW YORK 
July Ist — Sep. 7th 
in association with the Maverick Theatre 
Also 
AMERICAN THEATRICAL SEMINAR, , 
MOZARTEUM, SALZBURG, AUSTRIA 
July 18th — Sep. 9th 
Literature on Request 
Carnegie Hall, Room 609, New York City 























HILLSDALE DRAMA AND 
MUSIC WORKSHOP 
Hillsdale, N. Y. 


July 1st to August 31st 1935 
Under the direction of Leonard M. Barker 
(formerly of the Berkshire Playhouse) and 
Alexander Bloch 

@ Technical Background for the 

Actor 

@ Actual Playing experience for 

every student 

@ Lest two weeks — Repertory 

tour through the Berkshires 

@ Special courses correlating mu- 

sic and the drama 


For complete information address 





Leonard M. Barker, Hillsdale, N. Y. 


r 
PIDELAH 


Summer School 


of the SPOKEN WORD 


and THEATRE WORKSHOP 
Oak Bluffs, Martha's Vineyard Island 
24th year 

Acting, Dramatic Art, Dancing, Stage 
Direction, Professional Stock Com- 
pany playing nightly in our own 
lay House. Horseback Riding, Swim- 
ming, Boating. 


Winter School, Cleveland, Ohio 








On an Island in the 
Ocean near Cape Cod 








RICK 








For catalogue address 
MR. PHIDELAH RICE 
1103 Camegie Hall Cleveland, Ohio 








/ 








THE NEW LONDON PLAYERS 
OF 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Third Season 


July 1st to August 31st, 1935 


Eight productions by a talented cast 
Operating their own theatre in the well-equipped 
BARN PLAYHOUSE, near LAKE SUNAPEE 


Practical experience in acting and all phases of thea- 
te activities is offered to the STUDENT GROUP, 

with The Curry School of Expression 
Summer Work-Shop. Accredited in Curry School, 


Delightful climate. Beautiful woods and mountain 
views. Land and water sports. 
Information upon request 


MRS. JOSEPHINE E. HOLMES 


251 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston 


a 











JULY 1 TO AUGUST 9 
6 WEEKS SESSION 
72 HOURS $85 


SHORTER COURSES = JUNE 


= AUGUST 


NEW YORK WIGMAN 


SCHOOL OF THE DANCE 


SUMMER 1935 








113 WEST 57 STREET 


NEWYORK == Circle 7-5081 











THE SHAKESPEARE FORTNIGHT HOSTELRY 
Stratford-On-Avon, England 
“To give the theatre-minded traveller creative instruction and social recreation during the Festival Season” 
Director — Miss Fanny Bradshaw 
Theatre Studio — 136 East 67th St., N. Y. C. 


Four Sessions — July 8th and 22nd — August 5th and 19th 


A hostelry to house the independent traveller and provide a social and cultural centre. Flexible study course 
in Drama, emphasizing the acting and reading of Shakespeare, taught by qualified English actors. 


Speech training . . . reh 


] of 


plays . . . rhythmic movement 





Stay in Stratford long enough to see the repertory of Shakespeare plays. Have your days filled with stimulat- 
ing, creative work, pleasant social contacts, trips to nearby places of interest, or sports: golf, boating, tennis or 


bicycling. 


Please write for complete information 


Sponsors — Mr. John Mason Brown; Mrs. Andrew Carnegie; Miss Valentine Chandor; Mme. Alma Clay- 

burgh; Mr. and Mrs. Charles Coburn; Miss Consuelo de Reyes; Sir Archibald Flower; Professor Albert Gilmer; 

Professor Glenn Hughes; Sir Barry Jackson; Professor Elmer Kenyon; Professor Samuel Arthur 9 Mr. Burns 
h 


Mantle; Miss Edith Wynne Mattheson; Mrs. Samuel Newton; Mr. 8. Iden Payne; Dr. William Lyon 


elps; Mrs. 


Leland Powers; Mr. and Mrs. Phidelah Rice; Mr. and Mrs. Otis Skinner; Miss Cornelia Otis Skinner; Mr. Alex- 


ander Wyckoff. 








UNION COLLEGE .danounces @ @ @ 
MoHaAwk Drama FESTIVAL AND INSTITUTE OF THE THEATRE 
For Eight Weeks: July 1 to August 24 


THE MOHAWK DRAMA FESTIVAL 

MR. AND MRS. COBURN, and a company of distin- 
guished players, will present the following plays, for 
one week each: 

The Merry Wives of Windsor, Shakespeare. . July 23 
Lysistrata, Aristophanes, Seldes Version... .July 30 
Rip Van Winkle, Joseph Jefferson Version. August 6 
* Master of the Revels, by Don Marquis. . . August 13 

* Premier performance. 
Performances will be given out-of-doors on the cam- 


pus of Union College (or in the adjacent Alumni 
Gymnasium in the event of rain) which is situated in 


the heart of up-state New York resort area: Lake 
George; Lake Champlain; Saratoga; Adirondack 
Mountains. 


Brings the Classroom and the Professional Stage together 


THE INSTITUTE OF THE THEATRE 


Directed by DR. THOMAS H. DICKINSON, former 
Professor of Drama at the University of Wisconsin and 
author of many important books on the theatre, as- 
sisted by a faculty of twelve experts in various de- 
partments of the theatre, including: |. History and 
Principles of Theatrical Art; Il. Acting and Direction; 
Ill. Technique and Design; |V. The Dance and Physical 
Training; V. Music; VI. Speaking Voice and Diction, 
VII. Playwriting, VIII. Theatre Management. 

Students of the Institute will gain practical experience 
with a professional company in addition to the weekly 
laboratory productions in their own theatre and work 
in classroom, for they will assist in the preparation of 
the Mohawk Drama Festiva! plays, as well as act in 
ensemble and subordinate parts. 


Certificate Granted for Satisfactory Work 


Application for Admission, or inquiry for further information, should be addressed to the Mohawk Drama Festival, 








a 





Aerial 
View 
of 
Union 
College; 
founded 
mn 
1795; 
Campus 
plenned 
by 
Jacques 
Ramee 
n 
1813 | 
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YALE UNIVERSITY [perERBORO PLAYERS ag 
DEPARTMENT OF DRAMA Stearns Farm, Peterboro, N. H. 
Allardyce Nicoll, Chairman ees ee cen Director 
HISTORY AND CRITICISM. . SUMMER SESSION : 
Allardyce Nicoll July 1st to September Ist F ASHION ACADEMY 
PLAYWRITING. . We offer a course to a limited number of Recognized the world over as the finest 
Walter Prichard Eaton a aiains for nd myer aga school of its kind 
PRODUCTION. . seteate. oa ar po th t-matang by the COSTUME DESIGN © SEVEN 
Alexander Dean Peterboro Players assisted by students. FOR TRADE, SCREEN AND STAGE Y 
Halstead Welles iiiitentes Individual specialized training under 
SCENE DESIGN. . Annie Russell Ruth St. Denis EMGE ALVIN HARIMAN 
Donald Oenslager Padraic Colum Carl Carmer America’s foremost style ntveeeateina 
STAGE LIGHTING. ° F es “ec Personal aacged of ogh ened Wes irements, } 
or particulars address ookle on reques 
COSTUME DESIGN 5. R. McCandless EDITH BOND STEARNS, Manager 30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA —FIFTH AVE. 
—— : Peterboro, N. H. | New York @ Cir.7-1514 @ Paik 











—$—_ 





TECHNICAL DIRECTION. . 
Edward C. Cole 
Robert G. Scott 


Constance Welch 
Elizabeth Elson 


DRAWING AND PAINTING. . 
Monroe W. Burbank 


THEATRE MANAGEMENT. . 
Boyd Smith 


Courses leading to the Ph.D. and 
M.F.A. degrees or to certificates 









SUMMER COURSE * MODERN DANCE 
Doris HUMPHREY—Charles WEIDMAN 


Course of 3 hours daily class work in technique and dance form. Four special evening demonstrations, lectures, 5 
and concerts by Miss Humphrey, Mr. Weidman, and their concert groups. 


John MA RTI N =— Series of lectures on theory and the development of Modern Dance 


Pauline LAURENCE === Analysis of dance accompaniment and percussion practice A 


August 12th — September 7th 
TWO WEEKS PRELIMINARY COURSE WITH ASSISTANT TEACHERS 


July 29th — August12th REGISTER NOW 


STAGE SPEAKING... 


STYLES OF ACTING... 











For catalogue, apply to 






























































































| Music Singing Dance 
Secretary, Department of Drama | ACADEMY OF ALLI ED ARTS Drama _ Painting 
University Theatre I] 349 West 86TH StreeT - - - NEW YORK SChuyler 4-1216 
| 
New Haven, Conn. | 
— B 
TUDIO of | "a IR h 
c. ag a armel Repertory Theatre }| . 
TAMARA DAYKARKHANOVA | CLARE TREE MAJOR 
of Moscow Art Theatre and Chauve-Souris 
Class and Individual Instruction | sistema seme a FOUNDING 
For Both Amateur and Professional Actors 7 
SUMMER DRAMATIC WORKSHOP 
In association with Westchester Playhouse 
July 8— August 31 THE CARMEL THEATRE SEMINAR 
spteaiacsnseasmmane COURSES: A NEW SUMMER STUDY CENTER Ps 
Feanens Delts, Business Monoger ‘| Acting For Teachers, and Students of the Theatre 
21 Pomander Walk New York, N.Y. Directing 
Costin Qader Comprehensive course in technique of the theatre, in con- 
Stage Design 3 omen with operating ae cumpeny of Sutegines oe 
nique opportunity to study under direction of a New ork | 
Make-Up producer. Qualifying students, preparing for stage, will be given 
Diction parts in stock company productions. TI 
ITHACA COLLEGE Vocal Three students of unusual ability will be engaged on com ist 
Interpretation pletion of course for performances with the Clare Tree Major 
Department ae Children’s Theatre Companies for season of 1935-36. fe 
lancing ce apatiiincanicteiaaaban 
SPEECH-DRAMA Playwriting Situated in the Berkshire foot-hills, overlooking Lake Gleneida, the Seminar 25, 
Radio offers an ideal summer vacation, with study. Tennis, swimming, boating, hiking, 
Adrian M. Newens _ Director Broadcasting with visits to New York theatres, libraries and museums. Ad 
Sydney W. Landon Assist. Director Marionettes College credits given qualifying students Cog 
Walter C. Roberts Drama Activities Drama History a The 
Archelaus D. Chadwick Artist For rates, write CLARE TREE MAJOR STUDIOS seri 
Rose C. Broughton = Shakespear a tae 480 Lexington Avenue, New York City ‘me 
poems Mrs. Franklin D. R I Janet Beech William Lyon Phelps on 
ini ; , t t jam Lyon 
A Training Ground eh teene os Sin iid: Gees rr cending oll Viola Roache 
Actors, Directors, Teachers longer Dr. Hermann Cooper Elsie Ferguson Mabel Taliaferro ¥ YE 
Full Academic Course, B. S. Degree Theatre Season Margaret Anglin rang Ae m ath oan Howard T ‘ 
“a : hon | 
ITHACA COLLEGE, ITHACA, N. Y. mm cian accia i 
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